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The Intimate Affairs of a Voluptuous Vixen- 
Bom for Love, Formed for Pas^n, and Living 
Only to Satisfy Her Strange, Wild Lusts... 






















MATING GAME 


Sha came up behind me and put her arms 
around me. She leoned her head upon my 
shoulder. 

"Undress me," she whispered. 

I hissed her mouth an endless moment. 

"Horry " she said. 

I slipped the white gown from her shouldera 
... With a leap of my heart, I led her to the bed. 


But she twisted, evading me, as if suddenly 
fearing me—or perhaps just teasing_ 

"What kind of woman are you? You can't drew 
bee!: nowl" 

"I'm master of my love, no one else." 

"But you've egged me on. I want you. I went 
you, and I will have yool" Her warm body con¬ 
torted. She would not surrender. She fought. In 
desperation, I struck her— 

A sigh burst from her. I felt the sting of her 
response through every inch of my body., ., 
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When I woke up that morning I knew it must be late. The 
traffic had already started on the Avenida Insurgentes. 

Cars, cars, cars rushing toward the center of town. 

These confounded Mexicans dashed to work just the way 
we do in New York^—but in Volkswagens, Jaguars and over¬ 
polished 1947 Fords. 

The electric light was still burning overhead. Dimitai, 
damn him, would never turn it out when he hnished work 
the night before. 

I closed my eyes—the girl, the girl What can yon do 
when a girl becomes a delirium in your min d? Was it 
love—or lust—at first sight? 

“Dimitri, you son of a gun I Are you going to sleep 
aU day?” 

No answer. 

Still dreaming those Book^^bRevelation dreams of his 
in the alcove. 

I shuddered now and realised how cold it was. “Eternal 
Spring” was the way the folders described Mexico City^— 
but I could see my breath. 

I listened a while to die cars on the avenue and tried not 
to think of dbe girL 

Fd met her standing before the Diego Rivera in the 
Bellas Artes about a week ago. 

She had panther black hair, Greta Garbo dark glasses, 
high cheek bones and a swan-like Modigliani neck. She had 
got me all riled up, and I had said the hell with it, and 
had stalked out of the Bellas Artes. 

“Jesus Christ!” said Dimitri, “Did I do that!” 

He was standing in his bare feet and long underwear 
in the middle of the room looking at his own painting. 
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“Oh, my God! My Godl” said Dimitri. “How do I do 
it! How do I do it!*’ 

It was anodier luk. He never did anything but master¬ 
pieces. So damn perfect, people always spat at his pictures 
and walked away and then raved about them the rest of 
their lives. 

“Dimitri, for Christ’s sakes, put some clothes on or you’ll 
freeze.” 

“That’s an idea,” and he grabbed his beret and crushed 
it down over his large bald bead and went back to looking 
at his painting- 

I was only living with Dimitri temporarily. Until I could 
get my life straightened out 1 was broke. Dimitri was broke, 
tQO—but he knew how to be happy broke. I did not 

“Such a son of a hitchin’ sweet picture, Sullivan,” he 
sighed. “All those beautiful people. Jesus, people are beauti¬ 
ful, Sullivan!” It was his theme song, 

“Well, that’s a matter of opinion,” I said. 

As for Dimitri himself, he was a Lower Depths character. 
His nose was a large tulip bulb, his eyes a Black Sea blue, 
his face concave like Christ’s—and his sweet lips a drunk¬ 
ard’s. 

But his eyes had once seen a vision of Heaven or maybe 
hell and it made him smile and smile. 

“What do you call it?” I said, looking at the picture. 

“I am going to call it Mmi Seeking the Holy Spirit In 
AUsedCarLoC^ 

“Fair enough.’^ 

I saw a very strange look come into Dimitri’s eyes. 

“Excuse me,” he said, making for the bathroom. 

Of course, we’d both had that God damn thing everybody 
gets in Mexico. It kept you running. I cursed it because 
of the exquisite sense of uncertainty it created in my life, 

Dimitri always left the door open and we had wonderful 
dialogues—one waiting for the other to hnish. Of course, 
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if you’ve never been in Mexico and got that thing you 
wouldn’t know- 

“Have we had breakfast?” asked Dimitri. 

“I don’t think so,” I said. We really had no idea of Time 
and Space and aU that“being artists. 

“Look and aee if ihere is anydiing in the bottom of die 
bottles.” 

I sat up in bed and got that blackness in my heart and 
hoped to God I would not begin to think of all my troubles 
—before noon at least 

I started looking for some liquor. There were a lot of 
fancy bottles from yesterday—maybe six or eight tequila 
bottles we had killed over Dali. 

“They’re all empty,” I said. 

“HelL” said Dimitri. “You don’t know how to squeeze 
them hard enough. I’ll be through here in a minute.” 

“I hope so,” I sai4 coming back and lying down on the 
bed, I felt lousy. 

“You going to paint today?” asked Dimitri* 

“Why bring that up?” 

“You’re a good painter*” 

“The best.” 

But I thought, what a damned lousy painter you are, 
Sullivan. This selfdoubt was becoming a regular morning 
sickness, I had not painted for weeks and it was driving 
me crazy, 

“You better paint—you feel better.” I beard him say, 

“I thought you were my friend.” 

Just then there was a peddler in the street below. He had 
passed every morning for a month now. And he was driving 
us crazy because we could not figure out what he was 
selling. 

“Jesus Christ, go out and buy some for breakfast” 

“Hell, be may be selling doorknobs,” I said, going out 
on the balcony. 

It was soft and warm and May outside—even if it was 
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damp and Decemberish in our rooma, 1 could see the dusk)r 
downtown district Mexico City was very modem* A Chicago 
skyscraper skyline—silhouetted against the morning sun* 

I looked down the leafy sun-spattered side street An 
hombre in floppy white pajamas and big hare feet was 
smiling up at me* 

“God damn, how can I tell if he’s beautiful?” I called 
to Dimitri, “His whole face is pitted with smallpox*” 

“Ah,” said Dimitri. “He must be very beautiful. Buy 
some* Buy some*” 

“How much?” I asked die man in die street below* 

“Eight cents for one kilo, senor,” 

“Bueno. Two kilos*” And I tossed Mm a five peso note— 
the last I had* 

Instandy the man climbed up the water spout with a news¬ 
paper cornucopia of fruit. What wouldn’t they do for a 
dime in Mexico? 

1 refused the change which upset him greatly* He slid 
down the water spout again, stopped and tipped his enormous 
dirty hat to me and went on down the street shouting— 

what? 

“Was he beautiful?’* asked Dimitri. 

“Hell, I guess he was, according to your standards,” I said 
coming toward him with the cornucopia of fruit. “Here, 
have some-” 

“What are they?” grabbing a handfuL 

“Green Gage plums.” 

“Are they good for what we have?” 

“I don’t know, but we’ve tried everything eke.” 

We bodi ate plums for a while and I lay on the bed in a 
very dead condition and thought about the girl as long as 
1 could without admitting it to myself. Her grace, even in 
that bad Saks Fifth Avenue get-up, was the most thrilling 
thing about her. And the lovely modeling of her cheek 
bones she insisted on ruining witii those Greta Garbo dark 
glasses. 
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“He trifles with his subjects too damn much to suit me,” 
said Dimitri. 

“Who?” I said 

“Well, who are we talkiiig about?” 

“Oh!” I said, my mind going back, then realking we 
were taking Raoul Dufy apart this morning- “He is a very 
chaste painter- His water is so iimocent” 

“Hell, he saw to it there was no meaning to life. He’s all 
summer afternoons, that guy.” 

“I don’t care. He thrills. He captivates.” 

“With what!” roared Dimitri, “He’s too damned de¬ 
tached.” He was xeaUy going to get up now, “When a painter 
becomes too detached—watch out He detaches himself from 
God, too.” 

“Sure,” I said, letting it go at that 

Dimitri came into the big room and surveyed the wreck¬ 
age of our lives: buaraches, socks, grapefruit rind, shirts, 
towels, lottery tickete, tequUa bottles, Aeschylus, a spare 
inner tube Dimitri was patching, a soggy piece of bread 
floadng in a glass of flat Carta Blanca beer, and a road map 
to Guatemala. 

“What we need is a girl naked around the house to sweep, 
etcetera.” Dimitri drought of a girl naked as the final answer 
to everything. 

“I will put it on the lis^’* I said. “We are out of coffee, 
too.” 

“That damned Mexican coffee,” he said. “It tastes just 
like the garbage dump burning. Once when I was in Istan¬ 
bul^—” but suddenly he saw his painting again. “Oh my 
God, my God, I will go crazy, life is so beautiful!” 

I got off the bed and started to dress, 

“I am going down to the front office,” I said, putting on 
my jacket, “and tell Senor Laredo that we will pay tiie rent 
tomorrow. Then I am going downtown.” 

“To the Bellas Artes, eh?” 

“No, not the Bellas Artes, The post office.” 
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I slamrned the door behind me and went down to the 
front office where the dirty clock said it was 10:15 Mexican 
Standard Time. Mr, Laredo was listlessly playing Solitaire. 

“Mr, Laredo—” I began. 

“It^s all right,** said Mr. Laredo, almost too quickly. 

“Fm expectiiig five hundred dollars any day now—^from 
a picture.*’ 

“Of course,” he said, with respectable skepticisin. “Do not 
worry, Senor Ess-Sullivan.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” I said to him in Spanish, 
although he spoke perfect Cortina phonograph record 
English. 

“You are going shopping?” asked Mr. Laredo. 

“We’re out of bread and oranges—” I said hesitatingly. 

“Not oranges,” he advised. He knew we had that thing. 

“Bananas or mashed potatoes,” he advised. “And how 
about coffee?” he smiled. 

“You’re so kind,” I said. 

Damn it, 1 thought, why live any place in the world but 
Mexico where there was still wonder in men’s hearts, and 
any stranger will sympathize with you for the asking. 

I left and went immediately to the Bellas Artea. 

I bounded up tbe steps. The Bellas Artes was a beautiful 
white marble temple that had already sunk fourteen feet 
below the street level. Mexico City, as everyone knows, is 
built on a one-time lake. The whole downtown district will 
go sometime. 

1 bought my orange ticket with my last peso and dashed up 
the black marble steps. 

When I got to the second floor my heart sanL She wasn’t 
there. 

Oh, well, let’s get the hell out of here. 

And then, of course, I saw her gracefully lingering before 
the Tamayo. 

So I went over to look at the Rivera. I was fascinated by 
his wasted virtuosity. Rivera wag a sort of anti-Christ in art 
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I sat down in one of the green plush opera chairs and 
counted the ridiculous number of disharmonies of the spirit 
Rivera pain fully contrived In one picture. 

She came over and sat down right next to me. 

“Hello,” she said in an ordinary American voice. 

I was aware of her simple black dress and gold belt, of 
her long naked legs in the thick-soled sandals with the 
heavy black thongs between her long toes. 

“Hi,” I said Indifferently. 

“It’s terrible, isn't it?” she said, looking at the Rivera. 

She had a smooth white face, a large red wound for a 
mouth. Delicate nose, delicate nostrils—an Old World sad¬ 
ness. She's class, Sullivan. She's out of this world for class. 
How the hell can you look at pictures in those damn 
things?” 

“rm sorry,” she said. “I hadn't thought” 

She took the glasses off immediately. 

“He still looks terrible,” sbe said, keeping our minds on 
the Rivera. “Why?” 

“Why is it terrible?” I said. “Because it's chaos, stilL 
Only a soul can have unity. And Rivera denies himself a 
soul. The damn thing's not living. Nothing lives in a Rivera 
the way it lives, say, in a Rouault” 

‘It's nice to h^r American,” she said. Her eyes were blue 
but her hak was black and rolled heavily from side to side 
on her bare shoulders. She had high, well sculptured cheek¬ 
bones and 1 was in a fever about her 1 knew would be my 
death. 

She stretched her long naked legs and crossed them com¬ 
fortably under the soft folds of her black dress. “Aren't you 
going to tell me what's wrong with Mexican Art?” she 
teased. 

“Oh, hell! Mexican Art is dedicated to colossism.” 

“But I like colossism. It implies courage.” 

“You don't have to be big to have courage. Look at the 
sheer size of the paintings all over Mexico. Mexican artists 
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are drunk on coIossisiiL The colossisra of social duty. The 
colossism of injustice. The colossism of violence. The coloss- 
ism of a people’s soul. Every thing has got to be monumental 
for a Mexican artist Whereas—” 

She laughed softly. 

‘*rm going now,” she said, getting together all her things 
in one nervous hand—‘her guide books, her big purse, her 
white gloves, and rising gracefully. “Don’t you want to come 
over to Sanborn’s?” 

“Don’t tell me you’re one of those who hang around San¬ 
born’s?” 

“They sell Kleenex,” she apologised. 

“Hell, I came to Mexico to get away from Kleenex and 
underarm deodorants and singing commercials. 

“Well, I don’t know why 1 came to Mexico. Because my 
husband did, I guess.” 

I swallowed. Now you know aD you want to know about 
her, Sullivan. 

“Don’t you rebel against the asinine trend civilizatioii is 
taking?” 

“I don’t rebel against anything I can’t do anything 
about,” she laughed. 

“You’re saying I do?” 

“Oh, you’re all rebellion.” 

“Let’s get out of here before I slug you,” It was going 
like wildfire between us. 

She walked with me, very naturally, to the elevator. We 
were only going down one floor hut she made it seem a 
beautiful lifetime. 

She got out of the elevator and walked ahead of me in 
the black marble lobby. 

“Senor?” called the elevator man, 

“Yes?” turning. 

“You take me the United States, yes?” He looked like a 
long moustached Zapatist 
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“Look, now!” Every time I took the elevator, Uvaldo tried 
to gel me to smuggle him into the United States. 

“rU wash your car. Til change your tires. I’ll do your 
marketing. I’ll open your mail. I’ll sleep on your floor. Take 
me the United States, yes?” 

“No,” I said. 

I lound the girl waiting for me in the sunshine outside 
under the rotunda. 

“Shall we take a taxi?” she said, glancing at the soft 
green Alameda Park across the street 

“A taxi! It’s only half a block.” 

I took her arm and we walked in and out of the noon 
crowds. I don’t think she’d ever walked in her life before. 
She had no idea what to do when she met someone on the 
sidewalk—^turn this way or that And when you meet a 
Mexican at noon—^half a mtlhon Mexicans on the narrow 
aidewalks, all weariug bom rims and munching sandwiches 
with their large white teeth and discussing Mickey Mantle’s 
forty-third home run—^weU, she wasn’t made for it 

Sanborn’s looked like the New York Stock Exchange on a 
leu-million share day. 

The handsome young businessmen were standing ten deep 
around the many curving lunch counters. The waitresses—up- 
to-date Aztec beauties in silk stockings—all wore crisp green 
uniforms and went scurrying around with ham sandwiches 
and glasses of milk. They were laughing and joshing the 
customers just like waitresses in Omaha or Boston. 

“Look,” she said. “I’ve got to buy some unmentionables 
which might or might not embarrass you. Why don’t you go 
to the restaurant out in the patio—and order lunch?” 

Lunch, lunch, I thought I didn’t have a peso to my name, 

“I’ll stick it out with you. I don’t embarrass easily.” 

“Well, that’s good. That’s another nice thing about you.” 

“How do you know what’s nice about me?” annoyed. 

“I watched you every day for three weeks,” she said 
clinging to my atm. “You were so nice and fierce when you 
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looked at pictures. But today was the first day I got up 
courage to say hello/^ 

**0h. Lord!” flattered 

We went through the Patent Medicine Department There 
were crowds of Americans in fancy sports coats and crew 
cuts and with five hundred dollar cameras dangling on their 
tummies. They were pawing over postcards of Xochimilco, 
Their women, hard, bright-eyed, self-conscious, frightened 
with being in Mexico, were buying books on how to speak 
Spanish in five days, 

”This place stinks of New York,” I said 

love it!” She walked about through the crowds as 
though I were hers, it was a damn nice feeling- 

Look, SuUivan, I said to myself, it can’t be and you know 
it God damn it, Sullivan, you’ve got a wife sick unto death 
in the hospital uptown, the hell did you let all this 
start? 

When she wasn’t looking, I slipped out the side door and 
lost myself in the noon crowds. 

I got to the Hospital Espana at two o’clock. The trick 
would be to get a pass and get upstairs and see Rhoda. 

They hadn’t let me see her for five days. I was going 
crazy thinking about Rhoda and me. AM those long dark 
years she had stood guard and I had painted, painted, 
painted. And the damned galleries had said no, no, no—until 
they had said yes. In a big way they had said yes. And 
Rhoda had been rewarded. 

And now this. She upstairs in a strange room, in a strange 
country and God knows what her wide-eyed thoughts were 
aU about But they were beautiful and everlastingly resigned 
to the sacrifice she had made for me. 

Then what the heM was aU that about in the Bellas Artes 
this morning—you and that kid? Were you insane, man? 

I passed through the crowded waiting room. 

Hospitals in Mexico are just the same as in the United 
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StafceSj except a little more real The ether in the hallways is 
more suffocating because you are in a foreign country and 
are afraid. The handsome Covarrubias-faced interns with 
stethoscopes stuffed in their hip pockets stroll arm in arm 
down the corridors joking with each other just the way they 
do in BeOevue. 

The loud speakers are never silent—but the doctors’ names 
sound like a roll call of Cortez’ army* 

1 went up to the desk 

“Mande, senor?"' Speaks said the nurse. 

“La Senora Sullivan? May I visit her?” 

*^Vn momerUUoi senor.” A tiny moment, please. 

She dipped through her cards to Rhoda’s* Then her eyes 
glazed. 

“No, senor.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because.” 

I thanked her and turned again to the waiting room* 
There was terror in my heart 

The people with passes were running toward the elevator. 
I followed, 

“The pass, senor?” asked the elevator girl indifferently. 

I crowded into the car with the other frightened visitors- 
The elevator girl looked at me again iufiuiringly. “Your pass, 
senor?” 

On the second floor ten weeping fathers got out and fled 
down the hallway to the maternity ward. 

The sad-faced operator looked at me again: “The pass, 
senor?” 

Rhoda was on the seventh floor- Could I make it? 

The elevator opened on the fourth floor. Two very beau* 
dful Mexican nurses were waiting with a dead man on a 
stretcher. 

“Hi, Isabel,” said the two nurses to the elevator girl. 

“Hi,” said Isabel, 

The two nurses wheeled the white-sheeted mountain of 
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flesh into the car. The doors closed and they immediately 
started to chatter in Spanish* 

‘*E1 drive-in?” asked the first nurse, putting an aluminum 
clipboard on the corpse’s chest* 

‘*Yes—a comedy* Roberto Mitchum in Baiidido^ Very 
funny*” 

The operator looked at me again. 

“Which floor, senor?” evidently she’d given up on the 
pass. 

“El Siete/* The seventh, I said in Spanish. 

“Si, senor.” She was nice and soft and female and on my 
side. She let me out on the sevendi floor* 

The door to Rhoda’s room was closed, WTjat did that 
mean? 

I looked down and saw the flowers I had bought her after 
pawning my wrist watch were on the floor* Why? 

I turned the knob. There was a gentle hand on my aim 
Dr. Alvarez. 

He led me away. I examined ins black pointless eyes. 
But how the hell could you divine meaning in the smooth 
sleek face of Dr, Alvarez? He was a monk in horn rims* 
He wore an immaculately white smock* 

He led me down the hallway to a window where we looked 
out over a railroad station and belching black locomotives 
far below. Pittsburgh with its broken skyline, but they called 
it Mexico City, What a heU of a place for her to die, 

“Ah, Senor SuUivan,” he said, sdll keeping me frightened* 
I didn’t like the calculated delay in telling me whatever 
he had to tell me. Say it! But he watched the little engines 
being shuttled Lack and forth. What a lovely color his skin 
was. What a rich smooth face, heavy with his Indian-ness* 
“Senor Sullivan,” he said, in his quaint English, “there 
is no change. She still talks strangely,” 

“But what in God’s name is it?” 

Who knows, senor?” smiling charmingly. How repulsive 
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his geniality was at this moment something strange 
that attacks the nerves.” 

"But the brain is a nerve^ too!” I said, jumping to con¬ 
clusions* “Does that mean that she will— 

Dr, Alvarez said nothing* He saw the inevitable was hard 
for an American to take. 

"But I can’t understand it, I can’t understand it What 
brought it on?” 

“Some stram. Some conflict Has there been too much 
strain?” 

“Good Lord, what artist’s wife isn’t under a strain?” 

He didn’t kno w. He was not interested. 

"Perhaps you could Eve without strain,” he said at laft 

How aloof he was—because I was an American. ' ’ ; 

“But that is impossible! An artist’s life is difficult 5 %'|t 
all strain* It’s the deliberate involvement of one’s deepest 

r ouM I j/iv ; 

self—and your wife’s as weO—in the process of 
something into being—” It sounded so damn pedantta 

“1 don’t think art is strain,” he answered. 

Damn him, what did he know about art? 

If I could only talk to her. She had always thought things 
out, guided me through the most perilous psychological 
rapids. But now— 

“How long do you think she will be—” 

"Incoherent? I do not know.” 

"Oh, Lord,” I couldn’t face it—^losing our Efe together. 

"When can I see her?” 

"FE let you know,” he said quietly. 

He dropped his heavy-Edded eyes again to the minute 
scene below us. He waa getting the little switch engine safely 
from under the sheds and backing it slowly into the long 
line of yellow freight cars. 

"Thank you, Dr. Alvarez,” I said courteously, going 
toward the elevators. 

1 went down to the Alameda Park in the center of the city. 
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I sat for hours overcome with despair. I was paralyzed with 
the utter final meaning of my life, Rhoda^ Rhoda, Rhoda— 
1 did BOt want her to die. 


2 


I WOKE up the next morning feeling miserable, 

I lay on the bed waiting for some meaning to appear in 
the chilly room. The place looked as though a hurricane had 
gone through it 

With Dimitri you lived. What diflFerence did it make if you 
found most of your clothes down in the street the next 
morning—as long as you had clinked glasses with El Greco 
the night before? 

*‘God Almighty,” said Dimitri. *^1 did it again,” 

He was standing there in his baggy-kneed underwear 
looking at a beautiful new picture. 

It was another masterpiece. A crowd of sorrowful Blake 
faces drawn down into some metaphysical depths. There was 
a clash of Efe and death in Oboukhoffs paintings—but 
gracefuUy balanced, 

“Did you paint all night?” I sneered. What nice great big 
bare feet Dimitri had, I noticed for the thousandth time. 
Two toes on the left foot were missing. That was how 
Dimitri lived. Those two little missing toes supported him. 
They had been blown off at Chateau Thierry—and he got 
forty-eight dollars a month for life from the U.S.Army for 
those two Etde blown-off toes. “If they had just blown off 
two more, 1 would be getting fifty-four dollars a monffu 
And that would be three extra bottles of tequila a weeL” 
You aren't going to understand Oboukhoff, so don't try. 
“Is there any liquor?” I asked, throwing off the musty 
blanket Boy, it was cold. 
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When Dimitri heard the call ior liquor he looked at me 
quickly. 

“Your wife, eh?« 

“Yea, damn it*’ 

“Poor little widower-to-be,” he sympathizeA 

“For Pete’s sakes, cut it out, will you?” 

“Sure. And the girl?” 

“Oh, she’s just some kid passing through town. The hell 
with her,” I said, shuffling into my slippers and going over 
and opening the battered French doors to the balcony and 
letting in the warm sunshine. 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Damn,” called Dimitri “Answer it” 

1 came in from the balcony and opened the door a crack. 

“Senor Ess-SuUivan—” It was Sehor Laredo. 

“I’ll have the rent soon,” I apologized. 

“No, no, no,” he said, “Please to come and answer the 
phone.” 

Rhoda? 

I ran down the hlue^tiled steps and across the patio, aU 
the parrots in the banana tree screeching at me. I went into 
the office and picked up the receiver. 

“Hello,” said a soft young voice, “It’s Danielie.” 

“Danielle?” 

“Yes, Danielle,” And then of course, I saw her—the dark 
glasses, the beautiful walk, the long naked legs and the 
delicately shaped toes. 

“Well, hello, Danielle. Say, how the hell did you get my 
telephone number?” 

“Oh, I just got iL Why did you run away?” 

“I had to.” 

“Did you?” she teased* 

My heart stopped worrying about Rhoda’s death and took 
up the beauty of the girl. 

“I thought perhaps we might do something together*” 
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My dislike and my desire for her were racing through 
my blood like wild fire. 1 couldn’t answer. 

She laughed, “Even your silences are terrific.” 

“So what?” 

“Have you been thinking about me?” 

“No ” 

“I thought of you all night I thought I would go wild if 

I never saw you again.” 

That quieted me. Yes, we were pretty far along. 

“Well, are you coming out to see me?” 

I thought a moment 
“Where do you live?” 

“Oh, I live out past the University- You know—the Ped- 
regal. On the lava flow.” 

“Oh, that place.” It was the swankiest part of town— 
and the most unreal* 

“Yes, that pkce,” she giggled. And she gave me an 
address. “Hurry.” 

I swallowed hard and hung up the receiver- The die was 
cast 

When I got back upstairs Dimitri was shaving- He was a 
very handsome-horrible sunken-faced Christ when he had 
scraped himself a chicken-white, 

“Are you going to use the car this morning? ’ I asked 

cautiously. 

“The girl, eh? You got her made, huh?” 

“The hell with you,” I parried. I knew I could have the 

car. 

I shined my shoes and trimmed my moustache and put on 
my jacket and wished I had not hocked my suit at the 
National Pawn Shop. 

“Well, so long,” 1 said, going out the door. 

Dimitri’s thirty-seven station wagon with the green oil¬ 
cloth top was standing on all its four wheels—and none of 
them were flat for a change, 

1 drove straight out Insurgentes through the University 
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Campus—a city of glass buildings on stills strewn gracefully 
among an eleven thousand-year-old lava flow. And that lava 
flow was very authentic still. Very black, very molten—flow¬ 
ing right over the golf course. 

This was the most fashionable part of town. The houses 
were very modem, very outre. All the movie stars and the 
retired Chicago gangsters and the New York Mayors lived 
here. It must have taken courage to wake up every morning 
and see all that lava flowing toward you, 

I found her house at last It was a strange looking affair 
with water tumbling down its green rock walls from the 
roof. Frank Lloyd Wright would have given it his blessing. 

It was built on a spur of lava and I knew damn well that 
black stuff went right through her living room. Out here 
lava was sacred. 

No, I said. She’s beautiful, but this I don’t want 

“Wait!” she cried. 

She was standing there in one of those Italian T-shirts 
with red and white stripes. She had on tapered white trousers 
fashionably tight over her soft moulded body. And hex eyes 
were very lovely and sad as usuaL 

*^Is this where you live?” 

‘‘YeSfl” she said, coming up to me happily. 

“Why couldn’t you live in a furnished room and cook 
your meals over a sterno?” 

“But I can’t help it” 

“I hate rich people,” 1 said, throwing the car in gear 
acain. 

“But why?” 

“Because you dally with sacred subjects. You never earn 
any of your virtues- You buy them.” 

“That’s not fair!” she said angrily. “Please, please stay. 
Fve got you this far and you’ve got to come in.” 

I slowed down again. I thought about it But it didn’t do 
any good to think about DanieUe—she was too beautifuL 

“Okay,” 1 said, getting out 
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*‘0h,” she cried, taking my arm* *‘Come on* I want to 
show you everything*” 

She turned now and looked at me quite frankly-^s 
though somehow we were signing our lives away. 

Once inside the huge house I became very angry again. 
The whole estate was in impeccably bad taste* Beautifully 
unpretentious as only a milKon-dollar estate can ba. 

There was music pouring all over the house. 

“What the heU is that?” 

“Oh, it’s just a party.” 

“At this hour?” 

“It’s an old one—it’s lasted ten days. We take it oflf our 
income tax.” 

“We?” Her husband. “Hell, I hate parties.” 

“Please stay,” 

She clung to my arm. We were in the big room now. There 
were twenty or thirty people, attending early morning cock¬ 
tail mass. They were mostly Americans who had lost their 
way in the States. 

“Where did you get all these freaks—in a side show?” 

I couldn’t stand Americans in Mexico. It has a curious 
effect upon them. The first thing they try to do is drink the 
thought of Mexico right out of existence. But even when you 
are drunk Mexico is an overwhelming experience—the soft 
hostility, the surging meanings behind each smile. The 
menace of a powerful spirit, finer than your own. 

Sullivan, 1 thought, looking at the drinkers, where did this 
world come from? This isn’t Mexico. 

“Pm getting out of here.” I tore her hand from my arm. 

“My God, are you wildl” she cried. 

“Yeah, I’m wild.” 

“With what?” 

“With phoneyness in general.” 

“Oh, no—with your own ego.” Her aim was deadly* 
“You’re all ego.” 

“That’s a goodi one. What about you?” 
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“Never mind. Come on. You don^t have to go to my party. 
Would you like to see my paintings?’’ 

“Oh no, no,” I cried, putting my hands to both my ears. 
“Couldn’t you have kept that a secret?” 

“They’re probably terrible,” 

“Probably?” 

“There’s such a thing as being loo frank, you know.” 

She took my band again and we went through a lot of 
red frescoed corridors until we came to a frail wrought-iron 
circular stair in the very center of a white room. 

“Come on—this is where I live.” And she started up the 
stairs quite efiortlessly, and I behind her, breathless and 
excited. 

It was a very beautiful room—a studio high up with a 
huge window. You could see the lava for miles and miles 
just where it had stopped and cooled eleven thousand years 
ago. And far off Mount Ixitle and the eternal green haze 
over Mexico City. 

There were paintings and paintings and pink under things 
and books and a hundred pairs of slippers and stockings and 
fashion magazines and phonograph records on die floor 
beside the huge bed. 

“What a place to live,” I said, disgusted. I strolled away 
from her and looked out the big window, “It’s a death-view,” 

“What’s wrong with death-views?” 

We were always on the brink of something. I saw she drew 
back because she was not quite certain of me. 

1 looked at her pamdngs. 

They were very Georgia O’Keeffe-ish. Mostly erotic ma¬ 
crocosms of flowers. But what the hell could you expect from 
a kid her age? 

“Did you go to finishing school?” 

“Oh, now atop! Can’t you feel comfortable widiout being 
superior?” 

“Fve got to figure you out somehow.” 

*‘DonT try. Fm a hundred years older than you ^e, man. 
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No» I never went to school—^unless you caB reading Mid¬ 
summer Ni$kfs Dream in the tube while they were bombing 
outside, school” 

I heard a ripping sound. She had taken a knife and was 
quickly slashing one canvas after another. 

‘‘Say, wait a minute—” 

“That^s what your ego wanted me to do, wasn’t it?” she 
jeered as she slashed again and again. 

And as she cut up her canvases, my desire for her rose and 
I leaped across the room and took her in my arms- 

Our eyes were grotesquely close. 

“God damn you! You know how to do it, don’t you?” I 
pressed her to me. We were on fire and I saw her wondering 
what I would do. 

I kissed her^—don’t know how long. 

After a while she drew away. 

“No,” she said, 

“Why not?” 

“Because we’re not in love that way,” 

“How are we in love?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Don’t you?” 

She put her arms around my neck and let her body press 
mine very impersonaUy, But there was really fire in her 
embrace, fire she pretended not to feel After a moment’s 
dose scrutiny of me, she gave me a soft amused kiss. 

*‘I want you to go now. Get the heU out of here,” 

I kissed her again and waited for her passion. It came 
slowly, deliciously. 

“Go on—^get out now,” she said, prolonging the kiss into 
eternity. 

“But why, why?” 

“Never mind,” she said. 

We were very quiet now, I looked at her—at her alluring 
high cheek bones, her petal-soft lips, the heavy mass of 
fragrant black hair. 
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I tried to draw her to the bed. 
she said. 

“Why not?” 

“Oh~I dooH know—but we're not going to.” 

“Why did you start all this, then?” 

“I don^t knowj” she confessed, amuseii “I just start 
things.” 

I slipped my hand under her shirt and up her smooth 
back. She wore no brassiere. She looked at me reproachfully, 
but did not move, 

“No,” she said. “Don’t you understand?” 

There was again the fragrance of love between us, her soft 
pliant sensuality leaning against me. But also there was a 
mystery she managed to keep foremost in the relation— 
something awful in which she was involved. 

“Go on home, now.” But she did not move from my arms, 

I sought her lips but she laughed in amusement and leaned 
away, 

“Did you hear me?” 

“What?” 

“Go home.” 

She slapped my face, then pulled my moudi to hers and 
when her tongue touching mine we both felt the excruciating 
flames of passion—just as she desired. 

I drew her toward the bed again, 

“I said I hated you!” she hissed again. And this time she 
sank her teeth in my lips. We enjoyed the slow pain of tJie 
kiss dissipating itself. 

There was a door slamming in the white room below. 

“Danielle?” call^ a man’s voice, 

1 started in fright But she held me tightly, 

“Hold still, you fool.” She gave me one more kiss—of love, 
of contempt. ‘There. You coward.” She pushed me off. 

“Daniene?” pleaded the voice from the deep well 

She walked to the door and opened it 

“Come on up, darling,” she called down. 
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“I can’t These eFerlaatiiig crazy slepa. I can’t make thenL’* 

*^Crawl, them” 

«0h, Lord.” 

But we heard him stumbling slowly up the frightening 
steps. 

“Poor dear^” she said. “He’s drunk. These par ties are hell 
on him. He drinks to destroy his mediocrity. He drills oil 
wells and paints weekends and tries to win the Mexican 
Road Race.” 

“Then he’s your—” 1 said, frightened I had walked right 
into a scene. 

She laughed. “You’re too funny.” 

She opened the door now and helped the man to his feet 
He was a very tall man in gray tweeds. The outdoor typ& 
About thirty years old. He had a very attractive snow^bumed 
forehead, probably from skiing on Popocateptl weekends. 
He had blankly inquiring blue eyes. Very friendly, very 
comfortable. And very handsomely drunk, 

“This is Anthony, my husband.” And ahe was careful to 
have no meaning in her amused eyes, 

“Oh,” said her husband, taking me in, “How nice.” 

And he looked at me as though he’d been through all 
before—^and felt sorry for me. 

The hospital was a relief the next afternoon after the fan¬ 
tastic experiences at Danielle’s house. I was surprised when 
the nurse at the desk handed me a pass, 

“I may go up?” 

“But of course^ aenor,” < 

I went quickly to the elevator where Isabel was waiting 
for me. She was tall and sickly and heautifuL 

“Pass, Senor Sullivan,” she said, taking my pass. We were 
alone in the elevator today. 

She closed the door and leaned her lithe body against the 
wall and looked at me. 

“Senor?” she said. 
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‘‘Yes?” I managed* 

“Would it be hard to take a girl like me to the United 
States?” 

I sighed* 

“Why do you want to go to the United Stat^?” 

“Ah, seuor. Here I make only forty cents a day, I would 
work very hard in gradtude, yes?” 

It was all one n^ed to understand the desperate hopes of 
an entire nation, 

“Ill think of something,” I promised recklessly, 

“Please. And, sehor?” 

“Yes?” 

“I will do an]rtliing, anything in your United States—but 
that^ senor.” 

She let me out on the seventh door and 1 went immediately 
to room 707. 

The door was opem 

I went in and found her lying, quiet and exhausted, on the 
bed beside the window, 

“Oh darling, darling!” I could not control myselL 

“Oh, donl take it so hard, dear,” softly. 

And there was the lovely face again, the enormous 
thoughtful eye of God—so in love, so concerned for my 
peace of mind. What a beautiful face it was I had loved all 
my life. Had loved* Why was that miracle no more? 

“IVe spoiled everything, haven’t I?” She held my nervous 
frightened hand in hers, trying to make me brave and calm 
as she was. 

She held my hand lovingly. But 1 realized her grip was 
weak. 

“m get over diis, whatever it is,” she half whispered. 

The nurse came now and shook down the thermometer 
and put it in Rhoda’s mouth and went out again* 

“Why the hell do they have to leave them in all day?” I 
swore. 
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“They donV slie said, taking it out a brief moment, 
“What have you been doing?” 

“Oh, just stewing about you and Efe in general” 

The thermometer was out again mstantly, 

“Oh, this is nothing, dailmg.” And her eyes pleaded with 
me to accept her appraisal of her condition, “You mustn’t be 
too upset Please don’t go wild, darling, just because Vm in 
the hospital a couple of days,” 

“How do you like thatl” 

“I wish you’d go out and meet more people.” 

“Sure, Sure,” 

“There must be some very interesting people in Mexico 
Gty. Haven’t you met anyone interesting?” 

“No one,” I lied. The first lie in my life to Rhoda, 

She put the thermometer back in her mouth and I knew 
she was wondering how she could make me happier, 

I tried not to think of the smal creases radiating from her 
mouth now. Yes, she was tired. She was tragically ill—and 
could no longer excite me with our great love as she had 
in the past Yet our love remained as a powerful, dead thing. 

We did not speak for a while. She smoothed out the gray 
sheet over her tired body and thought silently and deeply, 
“Do we have to stop being in love?” she said suddenly, 
“We’re in love,” I said grimly, 

“Oh, but our love is such a burden to you now, Robert 
It’s sort of over—and I’m so sorry for you. Our love is aE 
piled up there on the shelves of die warehouse—so much lova 
we’ve had,” 

“So much,” I admitted, hammering my palm with my 
fist 

The nurse came in, Rhoda quickly put the thermometer 
back in her mouth. But the nurse snatched it out—and 
allowed a slight alarm to spread over her heavy cheeks, 
Rhoda saw my fear, 

“Don’t worry. I’ll get over this—whatever it is. What did 
the doctor say it was?” 
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so what?” I laughed off-hand, 

“I see,” she said, seriously, “Well, don^t worry, no matter 
what, darling.” 

“Who’s worrying?” No, my love for her would never 
come to an end. But now there was this snake-like passion 
entwining itself around Rhoda’s and my love, Danielle. 

“By the way,” she asked, “was there any mail?” 

“Just a seven-forty-nine refund from Macy’s for that 
blouse you returned before we left New York.” 

“Oh, dear. Money, Money. Is the hill here awful?” 

“Skip it” 

“Look, dear, there’s a thousand-peso note in my—in 
my— 

Her eyes got frightened. The word she wanted—purse— 
was not there. 

“Don’t worry, don’t worry,” I encouraged. I knew she was 
having one of those strange attacks again. 

“But Tm going to say it!” Tears streamed down her 
cheeks. “Look, wiU you take that thing that buys diings from 
that thing that holds tAmg^—that, that—?” 

Here was the tragic crux of her illness. She could not call 
up nouns in her speech. 

When the doctors showed her a pencil and asked her what 
it was she’d say “Oh, that’s a—a thing you write with,” But 
she could not say the word “penciL” 

“Oh, dear, Robert, Robert, Robert—I can’t talk, I can’t 
talk, I feel so strange, I can’t say things!” 

“Don’t worry, don’t worry.” I ran into the hallway and 
seized a nurse’s arm, 

“Doctor Alvarez, Please. Quickly!” 

*‘He I will call, sehor.” And a second later I heard the loud 
speakers asking for Dr, Alvarez, 

I went back to the room quietly, 

“I’m sorry, Robert Fm so sorry.” 

“Don’t worry,” 
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We sat in silence until the doctor came* He darted a con¬ 
cerned glance at Rhoda. 

‘‘Doctor,” she said. “I have in the thing 1 cany things 
something I want to give Mr. Sullivan.’* 

I had forgotten all about the thousand-peso note. 

“Thai’s fine,” he said^ in his thick, almost perfect English. 
“You may—if you can trust him.” Studying, studying her. 

“Oh—I—weU, we—” said Rhoda, struggling desperately 
to reply. 

“Ah, Senor Sullivan—” said the doctor. He drew me out 
into the hallway. 

“What in God’s name is it?” I asked as soon as we were 
alone. 

“We call it anomia—an inability to name things. The noim 
area of her brain is paralyzed. There’s an injury to— 
“Oh, well.” He opened his hands helplessly. 

My heart stopped. Her brain—damaged. 

“What are her chances?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“But isn’t there any therapy you Mexicans have—” 

“Ah, yes, we Mexicans.” He laughed, gently offended, 

“I am going to get her out of this godforsaken country,” 

“I doubt if you will be able to, Senor Sullivan—in time,” 

I went back to the room. Rhoda was sitting up in bed and 
smiling. The attack was over. She had put on her glasses and 
was turning the pages of the Art News^ 

“My, that was a long conference.” 

“It’s okay,” I said, not very emphatically- 

“Is that what he said? 1 thought when he called you out 
he was going to have bad news.” 

“No, no,” I said^ not daring to look at her, “What are 
you reading?” 

“Oh, the most wonderful article on Gauguin. I don’t know 
whether you can call up Primitivism by merely running 
away from civilization the way he did—” And she looked 
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at me for the truth about what the doctor had said. Did my 
eyes betray the verdict? 

“Yeah.” 

“Of course, I’ve always insisted that you were the Prim¬ 
itive of the century,” she said casuaOy. 

“Could be,” I said. I was like a fighter holding on in a 
clinch until I got my breath. 

“How would you define a Primitive, darling?” 

“He’s a wild horse you can’t tame.” 

“And I hope you never, never, never will be tamed.” She 
smiled. 

We both had recovered our equilibrium now. It was going 
very well. We’d outboxed death rather cleverly. And we 
were both smiling. 

A tall brigand-faced Mexican went by the door holding a 
bouquet of violets, eyes seraphically heavenward. 

“Aren’t they too wonderful? New York will be awfully 
dull after this.” 

I put a tourniquet on my fear and let it out slowly, oh 00 
slowly. 

“Do you think we can make a dash for it, darling?” she 
proposed. “I think maybe they do know more in our country 
than they do down here. By plane, perhaps?” 

“Well—” I hesitated. 

“I get you,” she said, instantly understanding. “Well, 
then, we’ll—“fight it down here, darling. Shan’t we? 

I knelt at the high bed and buried my head in the musty 
hospital sheets and threw my arms out helplessly over her 
soft body. 

“Oh, Rhoda, Rhoda,” I moaned. 

“Oh darling,” she said, stroking the hack of my head. 
“I’m so sorry, so sorry, dear.” 

This death-love was too awful for either of us to bear. 
And I knew 1 was frightened beyond any help—except the 
help she could give. 
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“Listen, darling, in my purse —^you see, I can say it— 
purse! purse!—there is a thousand-peso note^” 

“What oi it?” I said, giving way to despair. 

“Take it and get one of those wonderful twenty-four cent 
haircuts in the Zocalo. You need it And go out and get 
drunk with Dimitri. And paint another one of those won¬ 
derful paintings of yours. And come hack tomorrow after¬ 
noon—and tell me that you love me. That is all that matters, 
Robert, whether I am alive or dead.” 


3 

I WOKE up around ten the next morning. I had had a 
terrible night 

1 heard Dimitri puttering around in the bathroom. That 
is to say, our kitchen. He was frying eggs, muttering and 
cursing to himself. He always got angry if I did not get up 
early and start arguing with him. Arguments and liquor kept 
him alive. Everything Dimitri said was ridiculous—until you 
thought about it And then it was a dagger of truth he left 
sticking in your heart 

“Today it is a joy to be alive. I do not know anything, I 
ought to paint something wonderfull” And I beard the eggs 
ap uttering. 

Oh, hell, I thought; the hell with everything. And I went 
hack to sleep, 

“Here!” said Dimitri, suddenly standing over me with a 
bottle of tequila, “Let’s transcend a while.” 

I took a swig—^and sprayed it out again. “Damned vinegar¬ 
tasting stuff! What time is it?” 

“Any time you want it to be,” said Dimitri. “Today I 
begin a new incarnation—I hope I do not come to and see 
things as they are. Will you come over to Morales and talk 
for me?” 
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Morales was an art dealer in the very swankiest part of 
town. Dimitii was crazy if he thought be could get in there, 
“What do yon want to see Morales for?'* 

*1 am ready for my one-man show,” he announced. 

“But you have only five paintings-” 

“Sure” 

“You need at least twenty for a one-man show.” 

This subject made him very sad. Dimitri only had five 
canvases to his name. He used and reused them. Before they 
were dry he scraped them out and painted in something else. 
But you do not know what it means to he an artist and not 
have enough money to buy canvases. 

“If 1 could have a one-man show I could sell one hundred 
thousand pesos worth of paintings and buy better Uquor and 
hence paint better pictures/* he e^qjlained. 

“I doubt it,” I said. “But I will go with you to Morale.” 
So after breakfast we started out for Morales, When we 
got down to the courtyard we discovered Dimitri’s car had 
three flats thereby eliminating that means of conveyance* 
We went down to the comer and waited for the bus. 

There were a lot of very nice, fierce, impatient Mexican 
businessmen in horn rims also waiting. They were aU pretend¬ 
ing to read the English page of the Excehion 

There were also several beautiful Mexican stenographers 
with very contemptuous come-hither looks on their chalk* 
white faces. I was afraid Oboukhoffi would go ri^t up to 
them and say “I would like to see you naked.” If you have 
never met a completely uninhibited guy like Dimitri you 
have never met a great man. 

The first bus we got on, the driver said to us very poEtely, 
“Compfefo, senores” And we got off again. 

The second bus we got on, the driver said very indif¬ 
ferently* “Complete, Get off.” 

The third bus we got on, “Complete. Complete.” 

“My God,” said Dimitei. “Is this some form of discri* 
minatioji?” 
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‘^Let’s wait/’ I saicL 

We finally got a btis that did not discriminate against 
ns and we climbed on. ' 

YOU ARE SUPPLICATED TO HAVE THE RIGHT FARE READY_ 

said the sign. It was a very mild spring morning, but the 
bus driver had his coat collar up. Above his head was a 
litde joggling shrine of the Virgin, lighted by a discarded 
red electric tail light: ‘*God Bless this Bus.” 

We were very happy riding downtown in Mexico City, 
Dimitri and I. 


Morales had a fine gallery upstairs. It was a swanky place 
with black velvet drapes. There were spotlights on the 
flashy non-objective canvases. 

‘‘Jesus Christ,” said Dimitri. 

“I like them. They are very well ordered. They have 
taste.” 

Dimitn snorted. ‘Taste is a bourgeois trait. Life is a 
fury. And taste in art is bad taste.” 

I saw another storm was coming. 

“Let’s not get technical. If you start running down these 
pictures, Morales will take a dislike to you and you will 
never get your one-man show.” 

“But, my God, these are very terrible pictures, Sullivan.” 

“For God’s sakes, don’t teU him.” 

“I wiU tell him.” 


Just then Mr. Morales came in. I did not know what was 
going to happen. It all depended on whether Senor Morales 
was beautiful or not 


I sighed with relief. Senor Morales was beautiful He 
had a saint’s sadness, large preciously pursed lips, soft 
Mexican cheeks, and sensitive forgiving eyes behind large 

horn rims. He was dressed in undertaker black serge_a 

sign of being well born in Mexico. 

Ah, ah,” said Morales, wringing his pudgy priest’s 
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hands. “Senor Oboukhoff, Senor Oboukhoff,” going up to 
Dimitri politely* 

I saw Dimitri glance at the very fancy frauds on the 
walls. Was he going to give Senor Morales both barrels? 

‘"Senor Morales,” began Dimitri, '‘this is my Mend Sid- 
livan* He will speak for mew He has a better opimon of me 
than I have of myself,” 

Senor Morales acknowledged me distantly, 

“He is a genius,” I explained to Senor Morales, 

“Yes, He is a genius,” agreed Senor Morales morosely, 

“A great painter,” I continued, “He is going crazy with 
ideas, 1 am afraid for his mind. He has painted a new pic¬ 
ture ev^y night now for a month. You cannot stop him 
painting. He is really going places*” 

“That’s fine,” said Senor Morales sorrowfuUy. “How 
many paintings have you?” 

“Five,” said Dimitri, beaming. 

“Five I But you had five a month ago,” 

“I always have five,” he boasted. 

“But wbat became of Christ l^istening ta Gertrude Stein 
Talk?^* 

“Oh, that?” modestly, “I had to scrape it ouL” 

“Oh, no, senor!” 

“Because In The BemPf of Ae Lilies CharUe CAapKn Wm 
Born Across the Sea came to me ” 

“Why do you destroy masterpieces!” 

Dimitri looked very sh^pish* 

“Because when I have to paint, I have to paint—or I 
will commit suicide. You know how it is,” 

Morales looked at me in despair. 

“What can we do?” 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“Just give me a one-man show,*^ said Dimitri. 

“A one-man show! With five paintings? That’s an impos¬ 
sibility,” 

Dimitri looked heartbroken. He was good at that. 
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tell you what, Senor Oboukhoff,’’ said Sefior Morales- 
*‘Go home and paint some more pieturea/’ 

“Sure,” 

“As soon as you have twenty paintings, I will give you 
a one-man show.” 

“But—^"giggled Dimitri, “how am I going to get twenty 
canvases?” 

This was the moment all art dealers feared most: the 
touch. 

Morales sighed: “How much does a picture cost to paint?” 

Dimitri figured seriously. 

‘‘Oh—about a hundred pesos. Unless I use both sides.” 

Morales threw his dainty hands in the air, 

“One side I Look—^here is fifteen hundred pesos. Go and 
buy some paints and canvas. When you have twenty paint¬ 
ings come back. And I wiE put notices in tiie papers and 
give you a one-man show. Once you are made, and the world 
is raving about you, you wiE he off my hands,” 

Dimitri took the money, smiled respectfuEy, and we left. 
“He’s a nice guy, no?” Dimitri said, glancing up and down 
the avenue. 

“Sure, nice,” I agreed “Why do you want to drive Mm 
crazy?” 

“Poor Etfle art dealer. He worries so much about paint¬ 
ing and things. 1 wish I could help him.” 

He very carefuEy got out a big safety pin and right there 
on the Boulevard unbuttoned his shirt and pinned bis bank 
role to Ms underwear. 

“Now the girl,” he miled 

“Oh, Lordl” 

I knew the one he was thinking of—^ very contemptuous 
sexy one. She worked in a Loncheria next to a burlesque 
theater downtown. 

“Look Dimitri—^at least buy a couple more canvases. That’s 
what he gave you the money for. You cannot let Morales 
down. He is a vary heautiful person.” 
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That did it 

“Okay, come oo.” 

And we went oter to a lumber dealer where he bought 
a piece of masonic four feet high and twelve feet long, 

a pretty big proposition/* I aaii ‘^What do you 
have in mind?** 

“I don’t know. But something will come to me. I think 
I wiO call it Fifth Avenue** 

And he told the man to send it to our hotel 

“Let’s go/* he said. “I hope she falls for me this time. 
It’s a year now and I have not made any headway with 
her.” 

So we went over to skid row, down by the shooting gal¬ 
leries and tattoo dens. It was a very depressing street It 
had been in the process of being torn up since the year 1887, 
But business as usual People from all over Mexico came 
here to stand a few days before tiiey died. 

The signs on the dirty windows were typical: Inkumm^io- 
jies. Burials. Enfennedudes 5ecrc£os, Secret Sicknesses. Per- 
mamutes LoUobrigidm, 

All the jewelry stores selling ch^p engagement rings 
were crowded with pregnant girls clinging to their boy 
friends with their long sideburns, AH the burlescjue shows 
were filled with grinning dead men. You could look in the 
lewd shows from the street and study a Mexican gfrl’s anat¬ 
omy right down to the last starved detail Every other hole 
in the waU was a pulquerut. 

“This is a very beautiful street,” said Dimitri 

“Oh, yes/* I agreed. 

There were all sorts of disfranchised human beings saying 
goodbye to Hfe over a glass of ogwsrdfrnle—the sulphuric 
acid of all drinks. Barefoot Indian women were standing 
guard over their men, drunk in the gutter. Police in natty 
blue uniforms sauntered by munohing popcorn. 

“In here,” said Dimitri 

It was called a loncheria and was fuH of sad-faced bandit 
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in overalls carefully assembling very complicated sandwiches 
from the glass bowls of steaming foods* 

Dimitri was very expert at making these colossal sand- 
\nches—two-and-a-half cents—with the big wooden fork and 
spoon. I could never get a whole boiled potato to stay be¬ 
tween two slices of bread, let alone a chtmk of meat, some 
chili and some slippery, oily mud that passed as gravy, 

I saw the girl now. 

There was an honest sensuality about her face. She had 
a huge head of dusty black hair, a black-raspberry-and- 
cream complexion, firm sharp breasts, wide welcoming hips, 
and a shamelessly languid belly. She was the kind that in¬ 
fected you with love-despair. 

She was at home with men—with their longings, their 
lusts, their defeats. She joked with them as they passed her 
litde cashier’s counter which was piled high with chewing 
gum, pink and green toothpicks and sunflower seeds. 

Behind her was a flimsy curtain in the doorway of another 
room where she lived—and probably did other things. 

Did Dimitri know what she was? 

Of course, when Dimitri came in the shop the girl got 
very arch—and the battle was on. It was like a fight be¬ 
tween a snake and a dove, Dimitri being the dove—^rather 
mussed and moulting. 

The girl played her part very well. She stung and stung 
Dimitri into a stale of ecstasy as she sat perched on her 
little stool at the counter by the door and took the dirty 
paper pesos the Mexicans handed her. 

But I knew this was a batde unto death. 

Just then a young man came in from the street and gave 
her five pesos. She raised the curtain to the room behind 
her very politely, then went in after him . 

They were gone about four minutes. She came back 
adjusting the white flower in her hair. 

What the hell does she go in there for?” asked DimitrL 
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I felt sad for Dimitri. He was so innocent. He bad spent 

a year trying to get to know a whore. ' 

‘‘Why do we not go some place else to eat? 1 iuggested 
“There must be some place in town where they sell smaller 


sandwiches.” 

“No, she’s the one.” 

When we passed through the crowd to pay the biU the 
girl was there again, sitting on her stool, a defiant look 
on her face. 

She watched him unbutton his shirt, unpin his money from 
his underwear and give her a hundred-peso note. 

“And, senorito—” he said politely, his way of making 


a pass. 

“Pssstl” she hissed, taming her back. 

I saw die bottom drop out of Dimitri’s world. 

“That’s fine, that’s fine,” he said, slinking out. 

Outside he became forlorn. 

“Jesus God. isn’t she something? That girl around the 
house! But how the hell can I get to know her?” 

I didn’t dare tell him how easy it would be. 


After lunch I went out to the hospital. 

There was another patient in Rhoda s room, in the b 
by the door. She was a pretty wide-faced Mexican girl, very 
frightened with being in the hospitaL 

“Hello, darling,” called Rhode, to take my mind tpiickly 
ofi the fear of the girl 

I came to her and kissed her. Her arms went round my 
shoulders and held me, for a bare second longer than I 
wished. She questioned me lovingly with her large eyra, 
asking me whether I loved her. And I said yea—but un¬ 
willingly, and she understood the anguish of my heart 
“I thought you’d never come!" she cried. 

“How are you?” I asked evasively. 

“The nights are so damned longl” 

“I’m sorry—" 
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*‘Oh, don^t worry, silly. And you know what?** 

“What?” 

“I think I am getting better.” 

“Of course.” She always thought that 
I am, darling. In my thoughts I can remember every 

single noun. It’s just that sometimes when I speak I can*t_” 

Sen ora? said the girl behind the white-curtained screen, 
“Yes?” 

“Is it very cold in here?” she asked in Spanislu 
“That’s your chill coming, dear.** 

“Oh, I’m so cold,’* 

“m ring,** said Rhoda, looking at me significantly. 

Oh, oh, oh I cried the girl* *^l’m dying, I*m dying.” 
Oh, no, dear, it*s just your chiU. You need blankets is 
all Damn the nurses, they’re so slow.” She punched the 
button again and again. But no nurse came, 

“Oh, oh!” screamed the girl. 

Rhoda looked at me, “Would you go in and help her?” 
“What’ll I do?” 

“Oh, just throw some blankets over her.” 

I stepped quickly around the screen. The girl was doubled 
up on the bed like some beautiful mummy in her thin night¬ 
gown and shivering violently, 

Tt*s just a chiU,” said Rhoda. “She diinks ifs the end 
Just put the blankets on her,” 

I threw a smelly wool blanket over her freezing body. 
“Cho, cho, cho!” she cried, “More, senor. For the love 
of God, more!” 

After I got five blankets on the quaking girl she subsided 
a little. 

I went back to Rhoda’s side of the scr^n. 

“What is it?” I said* 

“Oh, they are giving her the malaria cure to destroy the 
syphilis germs.” 

“Ye Gods, what next!” 
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“She’s very pretty, isn’t she? She’s a girl from Guada¬ 
lajara. A bad girl,” with a twinkle. 

How grand, how beautiful Rhoda was. It struck deep into 
my heart 

“Poor you,” she said, realizingp She took a glass irom 
her cluttered table and sipped water through a tube. 

“How long must I stay here?” 

“Oh, a while longer.” 

She thought about that with a strange serenity. 

“Then I really have something?” 

“Oh, no,” I lied. 

“What? TeU me.” 

My heart was sinking with this conversation. I saw the 
awful consequences of her exit from my life. 

“i see,” she said, quickly rushing to my rescue. What 
enormous tired eyes she had. “It’s just that—she hesitated. 

“What?” 

“So damn many interns come and look at me I 1 fed like 
a freak.” 

“So what?” 

“1 worried and worried all night about what will become 
of us-” 

“Senora?” called the girl behind the screen. “Fm so hot” 

“Oh, dear,” said Rhoda. “That’s her fever. It comes 

after the chill.” 

“Mother of God, I am hot, senora. Save me, save me!” 

“Could you take the blankets off now, darling?” 

I went around the screen again. The sweat was pouring 
from her pretty widercheeked face. 

I snatched all five blankets from her bed. The ugly sweat 
had dissolved the thin tissue of her nightgown. She lay there 
perfectly nude, outlined in drenched bed clothing. I saw 
her helpless Mexican eyes foUowing mine over her sweat 
glistening beOy, her sunken nipples, her love-tired haunches. 

“My God,” I said, coming round to Rhoda’s side of the 
screen. “Why do they carry on that way?” 
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“Oh, this Is Mexico, darling. They’re children. Even a 
headache has blissful possibilities of death to them. Did any 
mail come?” 

“No.” 

We both knew we were in a very serious condition- With¬ 
out a cent and she sick unto death, although she didn’t know 
it—or did she?—in a strange country. 

“Well, anyway, your art’s going. You’re painting!” 

“Oh, God, don’t you think art is the bi^?” I felt too 
depleted to pretend. 

“No. And you don’t, either.” 

“I know- But money is important, too. If I had just paid 
a little more attention to survival,” I insisted. 

“We have survived magnificently. The good side of us 
has survived, Robert. What are you doing outside, now that 
I’m not with you?” 

“Well, let me see. The National Pawn Shop—everyday 
now, it seems. Most everything we own is down there in 
hock.” 

“Money will come, darling. Money will come and we’U 
get them all out of hock. What else have you been doing?” 

“Well, when I was in the BeUas Artes the other day I 
met—” 

“A girl?” 

‘Tes.” 

“What’s she like?” She was very serious now. 

“Oh, she’s a lovely girl. Kid, that is. Too precocious— 
although she’d prefer being called sophisticated.” 

“Beautiful?” 

“She does any number of things—writes, composes, paints. 
Destroys men.” 

“Beautiful, Robert?” 

“Yes, beautifuL” 

She was silent 

“How far has it gone, Robert?” 
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“Oh, God, Rhoda, I love you. It's tearing me apart But 
she's beautiful, so lovely- I couldn't help it— 

“I know- I know. Ifs a cheap trick nature plays on m — 
making women grow old and letting men stray.'' 

“Seoota," said the young Mexican girl behind the screen. 
“Fm aU well." 

“Fm so glad,” said Rhoda, her eyes twinkling with amuse¬ 
ment- 

“I was afraid I die, yes?” 

She strolled into our side of the room in her transparent 
black lace nightgown and small gold scuffs. 1 realized she 
was very much at home in nightgowns. 

“Oh, no,” said Rhoda, secretly asking me to enjoy the 
litter authenticity of the dusky young girl 

“I have two chills left, senor,” she explained to me. “Then 
I may go. And they say I will no longer be crazy.” 

“Of course, you won't,” I said, quickly- 

“Who knows? I am sorry for the nakedness, senor. I 
could not help it I was burning up—aiii!” 

“That’s all right,” I said uncomfortably. “Well, I’ll be 
going,” I said to Rhoda. 

Rhoda raised her arms to enclose me. I kissed her un¬ 
easily. I don't think she nodced. 

“Fm going to be all right, darling. Don't worry. FU be 
with you soon.” 

“Of course, you will.” Wondering, wondering what Fd 
do then with my love for Damelle. 

“Could you come tomorrow, dear?” 

“Well, I—” 

“Please, please, dear. Come every day that they'll let you. 
It's so lonely here.” 

When 1 left I knew the utter emptiness of her life without 


me. 



Dimitri had started his big painting, Fifth Avenue, al last 
He was going to dedicate it to Charlie Chaplin, in exile. 

It was one hell of a big picture. He had the blamed thing 
propped up on one end of my bed and the other on a couple 
of chairs iiT the alcove* 

“Can I get out of bed or am I part of the damn picture?^ 
I asked* 

I felt lousy* I wanted to work and couldn’t It was an 
agony* I must have discarded ten or twenty ideas as I lay 
there watching Dimitri swat flies on his bald head and go 
on painting his Fifth Avenue* 

Finally I got up, went into the bathroom and took a sub* 
xero shower and an ice-water shave, 

I went back into the big room* And then I saw Di mi tri’s 
painting. 

“Oh God, man!’* 

It was Fifth Avenue, aD right—^very swiftly, very crudely 
realized in his wonderful raw colors. 

It must have heen afternoon on Fifth Avenue* But there 
were only animala on the sidewalks—bufalo and zebras 
and giraffes and bears gaily crossing the shreet at the Forty- 
second Street Library. 

And among the animals was a naked Adam and a lovely 
long-haired Eve. They did not hold their hands over their 
private parts as in the Bible. Instead they covered their 
eyes. They were both bUnded by the red traffic light 

“It’s terrific,” I said, 

“The hell with it!” he swore. “It’s sucked me dry, that 
son of a bitchin’ painting*” He stumbled into his alcove and 
threw himself on the bed* 

“Why don’t you sleep a while?’* I suggested 
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“Hell! What^s die use of sleeping? mat’s the use of any¬ 
thing?’’ 

“NoWj now—” I knew what was getting him down—^that 
girL 

“I am going back to Waikiwaika,” he announced. 

Whenever Dimitri got despondent he wanted to go back 
to Waikiwaika. 

“I never had a girl say no to me in Waikiwaika*” 

For the record Waikiwaika was a small fishing village in 
Hawaii where the girls do not say no. 

He was dozing off now, Ms pale, ugly, whisky-bloated 
face suddenly looking as though they had done a poor job 
of embalming Mm, 

Mr. Laredo knocked gendy and told me I was wanted on 
the telephone. 

I got dressed and went down to the front office and picked 
up the receiver, 

“Hello, darling/’ said Danielle. 

“HeOo/* I said. 

“I thought we’d go out to that place in die country where 
the women wash clothes in the river. It’s such a beautiful 
day.” 

I couldn’t answer, I hated myself for wanting to be 
with her, 

“Please, please,” she begged. 

“Danm you!” I said, giving in. 

“Wonderful! PE be there in a few minutes, dear/’ 

When I got back upstairs there was tbe girl from the 
loncheiia. 

She stood there with her dirty straw suitcase, her big 
wide black eyes flashing fiercely. 

“I came/’ she said. 

She wore a thin blue dress over her strong naked body. 
There was something dumb and proud and poised about 
her. Deep down she burned with a quiescent power. 

“I have lost my soul to him,” she explained further. 
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Wiat could I say to that? 

“Until you give your soul to a man and he takes it, 
your life is nothing to you,” she explained. 

I agreed. 

She turned now and looked at the room. Everything we 
owned was on the floor. She looked in the clothes closets, 
the bathroom-kitchen where we cooked. She satisfied herseU 
with the American cans we had on the shelves and suddenly 
let out a cry of joy—a toilet inside! She flushed it charm- 
ingly, fluffed out her wealth of loose black hair in the mirror, 
came back in the big room and declared; 

“Since I laid eyes on him I said to myself—Let God 
strike me dead if we two don*t get together.” 

“I see.” 

“He is very afraid the women, no?” 

“I think he is.” 

“That’s good,” she reasoned. “They are the best kind of 
men. The afraid ones. And the eyes—blue?” 

“Very, A Black Sea blue, if you must know.” 

“Ah! A blue-eyed lover.” 

Well, I said to myself, she’s here to stay. 

“And listen, senor.” 

“Yes?” 

*‘You will not teH him what I am, yes?” 

“Why should I?” 

“He is very innocent He might worry if he knew I am 

“Oh, no. He would not worry.” 

“He would worry,” she insisted sadly. “I love him more 
than 1 love my eyes. So do not tell him,” 

“Of course not” 

Just then Dimitri was standing in the doorway* 

“Holy God. You!” he said. 

“Si, senor. I come,” She went to him lovingly. 

“Oh, Lord,” said Dimitri, looking at me, terrified. “Now 
what?” 
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I laughed and went downstairs to the courtyard where 
Danielle was waiting for me. 

It was a very crazylooking car she came in, the kind 
Fransoise Sagan and James Dean used to kill thei^v« 
in. You could easily break two hundred miles 
it down the Champs-Elysees. It was about twenty-eight mchra 
iighrit had a carp’s mouth radiator and silver exhausts 
coLng right out of the hood and red leather seats so low 
your knees bumped your chin. 

“No,” 1 said, when I saw it 

“Oh, it’s just a car. Get in.” u * 

She was hardly dressed for a day s outing. No hat, ^ 
exciting black sweater with a plunging V dip to Ae bac^ 
a yellow satin cummerbund, a wool flannel slurt. No soc - 
ings. A fastidious slender alligator slipper. A one 
twLy-five dollar hand bag-and of course, the inevitable 

dark glasses* , 

“Can’t you wear clothes you’ve never seen in a magazine. 

* htte you,” she said, resenting my disapproval of her. 
“If a person has a ten thousand doUar car and a milhonaire 
husband-ipso facto, for you, she has no soul Come on. 

Nelson Algren, get in, damn you!” 

I stepped in awkwardly. She puUed out angrily mto traffic. 

“I’m sorry,” 1 said. . 

“Don’t say any more or I’ll dump you out in 

*°We wea doxn V*™ >1“ 

.he did not tu.. rijlu mio the do.eU.™ 

district but continued straight out mto the Mexican coun y 

“'*We drove in silence for a hundred kilometers or more. 
There were mountains to the west-far blue atmospheres. 
And below them the fields were serene compositions of green 
and darker greens. Through the valley’s flatness was a wide 
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ahaUow river with women bathing nude in its quicksUver 
blueness. 

Danielle stopped the car near the idle water* We got out 
and I felt awkward; we were still angry with each other. 

I went up to her and took both her hands. 

“Don’t,'’ she said. 

“But Danielle—” I tried to Idas her but she ducked her 
head. 

“Don't, I say,” 

“But why not?” 

“Because I hate you,” 

“Why?” 

“I don't know*” 

I dropped her hands and we strayed apart 

It was a heaudful Mexican scene. The day was bright 

and powerful with the utter gaiety of life. Crowds of hand¬ 
some men in soiled white clothes and big, always dirty feet 

were lying on the hillside waiting for their wives to finiah 
washing. 

The men leaned on one dhow and watched the young 
prls come nude from the laundry shed, make their way to 
the river, wade out and sit down in the muddy water and 
start washing their smooth brown bodies. 

Danielle walked by. They stared with their mdifferent 
eyes, as ^ough she were not worth noticing. They turned 
over on their stomachs as she passed and nibbled the grass 
and exposed the white cracked aoles of their black bare feet, 

I saw her walk down to the water, remove her slippers 
and toss them on the grass and start wading into the river, 
raising her skirt higher and higher on her white thighs. 

She rtood there a long while looking across the bright 
mer. There was a coral crane standing on one leg quite 
near her. The eucalyptus trees on the other side of the 
nver were like thin spires of smoke. 

Finally I saw her pick her way to the shore and come 
toward me, a soft inquiring expression on her face. 
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L ftlcirt drawn above her bare 

"Ol^ Bob, "by Jo. „„dj.8 b« qoiy»i»6 ■** 
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other, that’s why. suddenly. 
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«How did you know 1 was marned? 

‘‘Don’t be silly.” 

“Is it so obvious? 

nv« 
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^^e fine things aren’t enough for you. 

“What are you trying to say. 

I b^ b.8». » feel .bat 
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manded abruptly. 

“But how can I?’ 
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“Oh that’s different” 

:srKwly. b. »yrf«j«» 
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“And Rhoda doea’” 

“WeJJ?” 

cused.**^* completely without principle, aren’t you?" I ac* 

I "^'• 

Uugtei''S'gotl:L»'‘ “ *”''' *•" S'* 

w"is r™”*- "r* ”*"“«■' ““'j 

gugoyto of M«.C« goduog ^ 

™.otn«. Tw'm«,S° ‘'*”8' 

■“ ' -“'S »«• >^ it “ • 

slould be. The dishes were *?'. 

on their own feet. chairs standing 

‘Everything is still here," I explainei "SK • 
things in order.” " 1*“* Pot 

“Who?” 

“The girl.” 

^^at girl?” He was like that. 

W^;;^^nd S: ^ happened 

“Well?”^^ Sullivan, she wanted to ^ve me her souL” 
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‘Toil could at least have tried it out with her for a couple 

of days*” 

“Hell, no- I do not want a girPs soul around the house all 
day long, I just want her to sweep, etcetera. She got awful 
mad when 1 said 1 would not take her souL” 

“Naturally.” 

“She said it was no good to her because it was already 
mine—her soul, that is. I said to hell with it—her soul Then 
I got mad and gave her a going over—you know, just a little 
going over. And she cried and ran away.” 

“You bastard.” 

“I feel terrible,” he said. He handed me my coffee now, a 
very thick brown mud, and had a cup hiniselL 

We sipped in silence. We felt very peaceful, being together 
fliis way with just our moods, planning, planning something 
great. It is wonderful to be an artist and grouchy and have 
something great welling up in you—especi^y if it is raining, 
“Well, maybe she will come back,” I said. 

“Yeah. Just so she doesn’t bring her soul, too, I have too 
many souls now—from past incarnations. You know, I was 
much greater in my former incarnations, I was Rembrandt” 
“Sure,” 

“That’s why I drink.” 

course,” I drank the rest of my coffee, dressed and 
went down to the front office to telephone Danielle, 

“Hi, darling,” she said sleepily. 

“Hello,” I said hollowly, 

“You sound wretched.” 

We were silent a long time* 

“i love you so,” she insisted suddenly, 

I wondered if it was true, 

“What will become of us?” she asked. 

I didn’t know. 

“Listen, Danielle,” 

“Yes?” 

“Would you like to go to the hospital and meet Rhoda?” 
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“Oh, she wouldn’t like mer* 

“Wm you?’" 

She hesitated a moment longer. 

“Yes. If you really want me to,” 

“OK, rU meet you in the Flower Market across from the 
hospital. At about seven?” 

“All right Goodbye, darling.” 

It was eight that evening when we got to the hospItaL 

I went to the desk and got two passes. 

Danielle waited for me at the elevator- She had bought a 
Bird of Paradise flower for Rhoda at the flower market across 
the street She held it in her hand as though it were a sacred 
object 

Once in the room, however, Danielle changed* I do not 
know what it was—a hostility, a superiority, a patronizing 
of Rhoda. It was very subtle, the kind of clever under¬ 
mining only Danielle was capable of. 

“Hello, darling,” said Rhoda, putting her arms around 
my shoulders. 

I looked anxiously at her lovely worn face to see if she was 
all right Yes. It was one of her good days. 

“This is Danielle,” 1 said, looking straight into Rhoda’s 
blue eyes, 

“How do you do,” said Rhoda in her rich, full voice, 

Danielle came forward with the Bird of Paradise flower 
and gave it to Rhoda with exaggerated courtesy. 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful!” said Rhoda. 

But Danielle said nothing. She seemed to have lost her 
voice. I hated her for making Rhoda take the burden of the 
introduction. 

“FIl get some water,” said Rhoda, turning to her night 
table which was cluttered with medicines and papers and 
unanswered correspondence and magazines and books in 
four languages. She reached for the half-empty glass, 

“Shall 1 ring?” I asked Rhoda. 
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“Oh, the nurses are all terribly rushed today. There’s a 
fountain out in the hall—” 

“m go,” said Danielle, seizing the glass. 

“Oh, let Boh.” 

But Danielle had dashed out into the hallway with the 
glass. 

“She’s lovely,” said Rhoda- 

“But you have your reservations?” I asked. 

“Have I?” 

“What are they?” 

“She’s lovely,” repeated Rhoda. 

Danielle earae back with the tumbler of water, took the 
flower from the bed where it lay near Rhoda’s tired hand, 
placed it in the water and again handed the glass to Rhoda. 

“They’re so beautiful,” appreciated Rhoda again. 

“I like them,” said Danielle. She gave nothing, nothing 
of herself, yet she was very charming. I could not know 
whether she was charming or merely acting charming. 

“Have you lived in Mexico long?” asked Rhoda. 

“Oh, we have a house here. One Mr. Sullivan disapproves 
of,” she boasted, yet denying her intimacy with me by calling 
me Mr. Sullivan. 

“Does his disapproval bother you?” laughed Rhoda. 

“Sometimes.” She frowned. “He says terrible things to 
me. 

I hated her, suddenly for the awkwardness she purposely 
created for us all. But then I realized she was out to win. 
She wanted me; Rhoda only wanted to love me and have me 
loved by all. 

“I hear you met Robert at the Diego Rivera in the Bellas 
Artes,” said Rhoda, trying so hard to make me comfortable. 

“Isn’t he wonderful on the subject of Rivera?” laughed 
Danielle affectedly, daring to appropriate more and more 
of me. 

I saw the sadness in Rhoda’s eyes; now she was so old, so 
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old—and I was being such a bastard. And Danielle was so 
happy she was so young—and would be the victor. 

“Fm so glad he’s paintings” said Rboda. “He must never, 
never stop painting. Do you like his painting?^^ That was the 
only thing Rhoda ever thought about—my painting- 

“What painting? Oh—” She was off her guard briefly. 
“I think he ought to give up painting for a while/" she 
boldly asserted herselL 

I saw Rhoda"s fright 

She reached for her glass of water and tube. I didn't know 
if she was up to taking her inevitable reaction to such a 
statement 

“What makes you say that dear?” Her voice was beau* 
tifully ordinary. 

“Oh, 1 was being ridiculous/’ said Danielle. “I was just 
thinking that while you were here—” and that too she should 
not have said. 

“Well, I—” said Rhoda, and there was terror in my heart 
whenever she groped for a word. 

“I really ought to be going/' said Danielle, rising serenely. 
“You must have things you want to talk about Goodbye, 
Mrs. Sullivan. You were very kind to see me-” 

“Thank you for the Bird of Paradise, dear/' said Rhoda. 
She looked very brave—and very sad- She knew she couldn’t 
hold a man with memories—^however great their love had 
been. 

Danielle turned to me. 

“FU wait for you below. Bob.” 

I gritted my teeth and went into the hallway with her 
beyond earshot of Rhoda. 

“You’ll wait in hell!” I swore. 

“Oh, darling/’ she said. 

I went back to Rhoda. 

She knew instantly my despair over the meeting. 

“She’s young, darling,” she explained. 

“I know. But she shouldn’t have pulled that” 
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^‘She wants you so/* 

^It was cheap, though, I diought she was a finer person/* 
‘‘She’s a fine person/’ She tried to make me believe that* 
‘‘What is it that’s not right about her?” Only Rhoda could 
tell me that 

“She’s been hurt, terribly hurt” 

“Beyond repair?” 

“I’m afraid so/’ 

“But what, what? There’s something not right about her/’ 
Rhoda was silent. I saw she knew and would say no more* 
“She’s young/’ I said now defending her, “How do you 
feel?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Robert—strange ” 

“Is it too awful?” I was suddenly drawn into the vortex 
of her illness- 

“I’m not going to let it be awful for you, dear.” What 
strength she had when we both neared despair, “Goodhye, 
darling.” 

I did love her, I knew that Her courage-tightened lips* 
Her large soft eyes. My love for her was so great it was 
unbearable. I would die for her. But why Danielle? 

“You’d better run along, dear. She’s waiting,” 

“To hell with her.” 

“Oh, you don’t feel that way about her and you know it” 
“Yes, I know it Oh, God, Rhoda.” 

“Run on, run on, don’t keep her waiting,” 

“Goodbye—” not daring to release her hands* 
“Tomorrow then?” she pleaded. 

1 left the room- 

Downstairs in the lobby Danielle came toward me, smil¬ 
ing- She took my arm and we went into the street It was 
very dark out 

“Did she like me?” 

“She has never disliked anyone in her Ufe,” I said. 

“I want her to like me,” she insisted* 
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“Did you have to assert your superiority over her? It was 
juvenile.” 

“I thought I did all right” 

I waved to a taxi and we watched it turn, its headlights 
blinding us. 

“ ‘All right" enough to have me hate you.” 

“Oh, darling!” 

We got in the taxi and sat next to the driver in the front 
seat. 

“Downtown,” I said. 

“Si, sehor,” tipping his cap and turning in the street, 

“She"s beautiful,” said Danielle. 

“Fm glad you didn’t say ‘was* or ‘must have been/ ” 
“Don’t, don’t flagellate yourself, darling.” 

I was silent as we dashed down the long diagonal street 
around the darkened Chapultepec Park and then into the 
brightly lighted Reforma. 

“Where?” said the driver, 

“Anywhere along here is all right” 

He drew up before the Cinema Regis and we got out 
We stood on the sidewalk before the movie. We were in 
agony with losing our love, 

“Kiss me and everything will be all right” 

“I can’t” I said. People were stopping to look at our 
confusion there in the rain-sparkling night 

It was bright as day up and down flae Reforma, Mexico’s 
Broadway glittered with a million red and green and dancing 
purple neons. We could not hear to leave each other. And 
we did not know what to do. 

“How would you like to come to my place and meet Di¬ 
mitri?” 

“I’d rather go back to my place and have you make love 
to me,” 

I looked at her. I was too fatigued with desire to make any 
decision. 

“Anthony isn’t home,” she confided, 
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I had no power to answer. 

“Please, darling,” she pleaded. “Let’s do something to 
make our love reaL” 

“No,” I said with great effort. But I did not know why. 
“I hate you,” she said, and left me there. 

Around noon the next day there was a call for me. 

I put my raincoat on over my pajamas and went down 

to the phone, 

“Helloj darling,” said Danielle. 

“Now what?” 

“IVe left Anthony.” 

“What!” 

“Well, that’s what you wanted me to do, wasn’t it?” 

I could not answer. I knew it was another trick. She hadn’t 
really left hins, 

“Aren't you pleased?” 

“Hardly,” 

“He had it coming,” she said cruelly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Cars, cars, cars, Vm so damn sick ol the Me 3 dcan Road 
Race. There's only one thing in his life, and that is to win 
that race. He's driven the entire way from Guatemala to El 
Paso eleven times this spring. He has to memorize the turns. 
So I told him if he did it once more we were through.” 

I knew Anthony had nothing to do with it This was just 
a device she was using to rouse me; 

“That’s too bad,” I said dully. 

“You don’t sound very grateful” 

“Well, I—” 

“Do you want to come over, Bob?” 

“WeU—” 

“You’re too funny,” she giggled. “You’re just scared all 
the time, aren’t you?” 

“Of what?” 

“Of letting go.” 
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“Love isn’t merely letting go.” 

“You’re such a coward. Boh.” 

I longed to go to her; but now that the moment had come 
to make a choice between her and Rhode, I held back. 

“Well, will you come over? I’m at the Conrad Hilton.” 
“Danielle, I—” 

“Are you turning me down, man?” 

“Listen, Danielle—” 

Oh, you coward] You coward!” she cried, slamming 
down the receiver. 


5 


One morning Dimitri woke me very early. He was walking 
around the place with his beret on, hunting for his trousers. 
“I am ready for my one-man show. Let’s go see Morales,” 
“How many pictures have you got?” 

“Seven.” 

Look, he said you had to have twenty pictures for a 
one-man show,” 

I know, but I can paint a new one for him every day 
during the show.” 

“He’ll go for that” 

“Sure.” 

He set aM his paintings against the wall. They were al l 
new. 


Jesus Dividing the 5000 Popcorn Bags at the Drivedn 
Matthew, Mark, BiUy Graham, Luke and John Meet the Press 
Joan of Arc Hiding Behind the Fifth Amendment 
Loneliness 

Norman Vincent Peale Showing Isaiah How to Fill Out 
Form 1040 

While Hollywood Burns 
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The last was an exceedingly strange canvas. I will not 
describe it beyond saying Oiat all the people were running 
around naked with their hair burning—Louella Parsons, 
Lassie, Marilyn Monroe, Cecil B. De Mille. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

"I tViink you are a damned genius—and should go and 
shoot yourself.” 

I wanted to work. But what the hell, Dimitri was my friend. 

I had to go with him. 

So we look all his pictures to Morales. 

The car was temporarily dead, and we carried them to the 
bus. They would not let us on with ^hile ffollyu/ood Burns. 
It was four by twelve feet and very beautiful, but the bus 
driver said bo* 

So we walked, 

A crowd of Mexicans followed us down the street but 

Dimitri did not care, 

“Do you think Van Gogh was a fanatic?” he asked me 

over his shoulder* 

Dimitri could start an art discussion in a crashing plane. 
“Anybody who has to express his soul is a fanatic,” I 
replied, mentioning no names. 

And I absolutely refused to say another word until we 

reached the gallery. 

Morales’ place was very dark. Everything had been 
changed. There were even more black velvet curtains. 
“Where the hell is Morales?” said Dimitri. “Oop!” 
Nobody answered so we went into the first gallery. 

“Jesus Christ!” said Dimitri when he saw the paintings. 
Very self-conscious non-objective spatterings, 

I said, after we had looked at them, “How are 
you going be the real thing in art today? 

“Lose an arm, lose a leg, lose an eye/’ 

“It’s that easy?” 

just then we heard someone behind us in the gallery, 

A very beautiful woman was looking through the black 
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stage curtain. She was a sleek Canova nude wrapped mu m * 
my-tight in black dacron. 

‘‘Damn,” said Dimitri. 

“Take it easy,” I cautioned. “Senorita?” 

“Speak.” She was very snooty. A brunette with a fash- 
ionable white forelock. 

“We came, senorita, to talk about my friend's paintinffs—” 

oil ^ “ r D 

So? upstaging us. 

Morales is giving him a one-man show.^ 

“Oh, no,” haughtily. 

“May I speak to Sehor Morales?” 

“Senor Morales is no longer.” 

“Who's winning?” asked Dimitri. 

“Be quiet. Senorita, this is Sehor Morales' Gallery?” 

“No, is not” 

“Well, but he owns it—” 

“He owns it in the past Now I,” 

“You bought the gallery?” 

My papa. For me. A Birthday present” , 

“Oh, hell,” I groaned. 

I knew I had to sell Dimitri to her all over again. 
“Senorita,” I began. “My friend is a genius.” 

“Bah.” It was a very well modulated “Bah,” 

I tried again. 

“Senorita, everything my friend does has purity, has 
virtue. His restlessness has great beauty. He paints all the 

fundamentals of the world. Life today is shrivelling up_and 

he makes a very moving spectacle of that burning up of our 
souls.” 

She deigned to glance down at one of his pictures. 

“What’s that?” she asked, 

“He calls it The Second Coming of Babe AniA.” 

“Is bad—no? Very,” 

“Yes, at first sight it appears to be very bad. It shocks 
you. That’s because it s a masterpiece.” 

“What is so masterpiec-y about it?” she sneered. 
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‘‘Through Batira he draws your attention to a finer world 
that no longer ajdsts,” 

But she had lost mterest She was looking at ine now. 

“You paint?*’ 

“No, just my friend.” 

“You paint,” she insisted, “I know, I know. You painL 
Bring your pictures. I will give you one-man show—yes?” 

“It’s all set, eh?” said Dimitri. “Where do we put the 
pictures? 

“No, let*s go,” I said to him, “She is not on our side, 
lhank you, senorita. Goodbye.” 

We picked up the pictures and went downstairs and stood 
at the curb, very dejected. 

“I am lost, lost,” Dimitri said disconsolately. “A failure. 
Is it true what she says—that I paint very badly?” 

“Hell, she was nobody. What do you care what she said?** 

“But she was very disgusted with my work. I could tell. 
My work is very bad, 1 know, I cannot say what I want f 
am too bewildered. What am I? Not something at all, maybe. 
Just a torment Maybe I am a beast after alL” 

“Let’s go,” I said, and I started pulling him along the 
fitreet 

When we got back Juanita was there in her heliotrope slip 
cleaning our rooms, I saw she was in a very contemptuous 
high-handed mood. 

“Well?” she said, looking at her lover. 

“He sold die gallery.” 

“Caru/Tifca/** 

“A very beautiful woman bought it” 

“Zsst I do not like you to know beautiful women. Did you 
tell her you were a genius?” 

“Sullivan did.** 

“What did she say?” 

“She spat at me.” 

“What a daughter of a dog! Were you a worm?” 

“Who knows?” 
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“You were a worm!” 

And she threw the dust pan at him* It hit him full in the 
back and she started weeping, “You were a worm* A worm!” 
And there went the broom, the pail, a chair* 

I saw it was going to be a very dramatic scene. I retired 
to the bathroom and started making myself a cheese cracker 
sandwich. 

After the throwing of things subsided Juanita came into 
the bathroom after me. She put some water in a sauce pan 
to boil* 1 knew what that meant 

“Did she wound him greatly?” she asked me. 

“Greatly,” I agreed. 

“The daughter of a dog! What I would like to do to her!” 

She went into the other room and stood near Dimitri who 
was lying on the bed. He was muttering loudly. 

“I am utterly alone in the world* 1 am lost, lost I am a 
beast at heart That is why I am in torment I cannot 
paint—” 

“That*8 enough foolishness^” said Juanita, stripping off 
her thin slip, “Move over,” 

And she lay down beside him and comforted him. 

Her idea of comforting him, however, was to also com¬ 
fort herself. And this meant, above all things, sexual en¬ 
gagement Dimitri, at first would not or eould not respond, 
But this did not d^courage Juanita* With her artful hands, 
she caressed him. With her ardent lips, she fondled him— 
in some quite unexpected places. All this in plain view of 
me, I was too startled—and too interested—-to move! 

A man, perhaps, might resist the appeal of the desirous 
eyes, the tawny bosom, the soft and nubile thighs and hips^ 
the extended, welcoming legs. But few would be able to 
withstand the deliberate titiUation of her hands, the provoc¬ 
ative and skilled Butter of her lips—and especiaUy, not 
Dimitri. With a gusty sigh, he rose to the occasion. Sub¬ 
mission, defeat, shame, all suddenly left him. He seized 
her in iron arms, masterfully disposed her beneath hirri- 
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He was poised for the climactiG conquest when, coming to 
my senses, I turned and fled—the vision of the woman, 
in aU her need and nakedness, making my own blood 
race, • . . 

I let a week pass, constantly putting off the call to Da¬ 
nielle* But I knew she was waiting, and then one night she 
telephonei 
‘‘Boh?” 

“Hello*” 

“How much longer are you going to torture yourself?” 
“I don't know, Danielle*” 

“Oh, you're so old-fashioned.'’ 

“Guilty.” 

“Fve been waiting for you.” 

“I know.” 

“Why don't you come over tonight?” 

“Where would it lead?” 

“Bob, you’re cruel” 

“Not cruel,” I denied* 

“You do love me.” But she wasn't quite certain- 
“What about you?” 

She giggled. 

“Fve been drinking,” she confessed gaily, and laughed. 
She was dnink* 

“Come on over and make love to me,” she said* 

My heart leaped at the thought but I did not answer* 
“Well, what do you say, Bob?” 

“No.” 

“Please, please, please.” 

“Not the way you are tonight” 

“Fm just drunk. Love's wonderful when you're drunL” 
“I didn’t know you drank*” 

“I thought you knew everything.” 

“Not everything. What are you all about?” 
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** 113 , ha. Do you think if we went to bed, you’d know any 
more?” 

“Can’t you give for a change instead of holding back?” 

“I hate you, I hate you from die bottom of my heart. 
Because you have to be told things,” 

We said nothing for a long while. Then I heard her 
sobbing, 

“Oh, Boh, I cannot bear my life.” 

“Stop it!” 

“I can’t I’m going to kiD myseH.” 

“You’re insane!” 

“IVe wanted to for years,” 

“But why?” 

“IVe had enough, that’s why.” 

“Enough of what?” 

“Don’t be dense. Enough, enough, enough!” 

Suddenly I hated her for being hysterical and not ronain* 
ing fine, 

“Don’t ever,” I pleaded, 

“Oh, Bob, Bob!” she cried. Then I knew this had been 
just another way to trap me. 

“Listen, Danielle—” 

“Oh, go to hell!” she cried, hanging up. 

My heart ached, I had betrayed everything in my life for 
this silly girL 

But the next morning I was amdous about her. What if 
she had killed herself? 

I phoned her and said 1 was sorry, 

“About what?” 

“About last night” 

“What about last night?” 

“Don’t you remember?” 

“I never remember. It makes life easier.” 

“I see.” 

“Oh, Bob, it’s such a beautiful day. Would you take me 
to the cathedral? 1 just fed like praying,” 
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**0h, my God!” I groaned* 

“Wbat’e wrong with praying?” 

“It just isn’t your style^ is alL” 

‘‘That’s what you tldnk*” 

I met her downtown in the Zdcalo at ten o’clook. 

It was Sunday and some kind of Saint’s day* There were 
crowds in the church yard buying flowers. Barefoot Indians 
were sitting on the ground weaving huge wands of red and 
white carnations. 

She was very amused and smiled at everyone. She had 
dressed the part of the penitent She wore a high-back comb 
and a delicate white lace mantilla* She was very heautiM— 
as she well knew. 

When she entered the huge dark cathedral she dipped her 
fingers in the fount and made the sign of the cross very 
professionafly—although I knew she was not a Catholic. 

She dropped to her knees on the dusty stone floor. 

In the center of the sweet-smelliug dusky cathedral an 
enormous mass was going on. A dozen young acolytes in 
musty white surplices flitted about the huge gold-encrusted 
altar. And there were ranks of priests in red and black 
gowns in the choir stalls. 

She knelt in the crowds a long time* I do not think she 
prayed. She merely gave herself over to a vague narcissistic 
state* 

Finally she rose and took my arm and we walked back 
through the crowds toward the blinding light of the huge 
doorway. 

Outside in the sunshine she became very happy. “Isn’t it 
too wonderful?” 

“What?” 

“The thing that happens to you when you kneel and 
confess.” 

“Confess? What did you confess?” 

“Never mind^—oh, look! Isn’t the square beautiful today?” 

We stood on the steps of the badly leaning cathedral and 
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looked at the Sunday morning Zocalo* It was full of life 
today. Autos and buses and ant-like people were criss¬ 
crossing the huge square. 

Taxicabs were discharging happy, stiffly starched church- 
going families at the same spot where the Aztecs used to 
start up the bloody steps of their TeocalL 
She looked at me joyously. 

“Now where?** I asked, 

“Oh, anywhere—with you.” She took my arm. 

But there was a strange tension between us, a distrust of 
one another we pretended to overlooL She was so volatile 
that although she loved me, the day might end almost 
any way. 

We strolled over to the market and went inside die huge 
block-square building with its high dome of dirty glass and 
its hundreds of filthy-like shops. 

“Phew!” she said disgustedly. It stank of rotting garbage* 
Almost immediately she discovered the broken phonograph 
records. 

“1 just love broken things,” and she bought several 
We walked through the crowded sloppy aisles. She bought 
a bridal veil for twenty-four cents. She spent half an hour 
trying on masks, and ended by buying a sugar skull. She 
bought a cardboard pistol and pretended to shoot me and 
then herself. She bought two sticks of sugar cane* 

Finally she’d had enough. 

“I want a drink.” 

And I realized suddenly that drink was very important 
to her—more important than my love. 

We found a pulquerta across the street It was a dark 
hole crowded with hilarious dirty-backed Mexicans, 

We sat in a filthy booth, but no waiter came. 

“Go on up to die bar and gel a bottle,” she said. 

“Of what?” 

** Aguardiente*^ 

“Whewl” 
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I pushed through the stinking crowds. The bartender gave 
me a bottle for ten pesos and two dirty glasses, 

^‘Thanks, darling.” 

We sat all afternoon in this awful place, she drinking 
and I hoping, hoping something would pass between us. 
But nothing difL 

Around six she stood up. 

*^Let’s go.” Her face was very pale and drawn. 

I led her out into the narrow street People were still 
crowding in and out of the market. The acetylene lamps were 
already flaming greenly in the vegetable stalls. 

**Where now?” I asked. 

“Nowhere,” she said. And suddenly she threw herself in 
my arms. “Where in God's name is there to go in this 
world?” 

I telephoned her late the next afternoon* 

“HeUo,” I said, 

“Oh hell>” she said sleepily. “Why did you wake me at 
this hour?” 

“But it’s four o’clock in the afternoon. What have you 
been doing?” 

“What business m that of yours!” How husky her voice 
was. 

1 was silent 

“Fm sorry. Bob. I was only half awake. Are you paint¬ 
ing?” 

“How can I paint?” 

“I want you to paint” Her tone was perfunctory, 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Don't you want to paint for me?” She giggled. 

Suddenly I realized what a travesty she was making of my 
painting. 

“God damn you,” I said, furious. 

“Oh, darling.” But her sympathy was specious. 

We were silent a long time. 
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“Look, Bob/’ She finally spoke. “Do you want to come 
over here to the hotel 
“Are you drunk?” 

“Well, that’s a matter of opinion.** 

“1 don’t want you to drink.” 

“Bob, don’t be mean. You know I’m weak I can’t help it 
And you love me weak Don’t you?” 

1 couldn’t answer, 

“Please comcj Bob/* 

“Okay,” I jeered, “But I’m digging my own grave.” 
“Come on, then. I’ll jump in with you. Hurry, darling,” 
1 took an empty bus downtown. 

Dusk was settling in the streets but the mountains hem* 
ming in the city were flushed in the last rose sunlight All the 
teetering glass skyscrapers looked like blazing ocean liners 
plunging headlong into the ocean-night 

When the bus got down to the Reforma there was a traffic 
jam. I got out and walked. I bought a hundftil of dew- 
glistening red rose buds and went to her hotel 

Her room was bedlam—a dozen suitcases, dresses, under- 
things were strewn about on the bed and floor. 

“HeUo, darling—be with you in a moment,” she said in 
her soft voice from the bathroom. 

I sat in the deep armchair, the flowers uselessly in my 
quivering hands. There were three square bottles of whisky 
on the dresser, one half empty, 

I threw the roses in the chair and went to the window 
and looked out over the dying city below, 

“HeUo, darling/’ she said, coming up behind me, 

I looked at her. She wore a sheer black peignoir with 
nothing on underneath. She was utterly beautiful—and 
utterly untrustworthy. 

She kissed me lightly and looked at me questioningly. 
“Poor dear, you torment yourself so.” 

She stood there smiling, holding her glass of liquor un¬ 
steadily. 
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“Do you have to drink?” I said. 

“I rather Uke to,” she said innocendy. 

She went over to the chair and discover^ the roses. How 
nice.” She walked with drunken grace into the bathroom 
and came back vaguely arranging the flowers in a glass. 

“I wish you’d relax, darling. Nothing’s worth the amount 
of agony you put into it.” j 

“What are you trying to do, break me down. 

“Yes,” she laughed. “Don’t you want me to break you 

°ae* exasperated me. She rather worshipped the insig¬ 
nificance of Ufe, Everything must be unimportant, moon- 

**“*^ads wrong?” she asked, coming and standing before 
me, her feet brazenly apart 
“We’ve lost something.” 

“What?” sipping her drink. 

“Respect for one another. You ^pered with whatever i 
was that was beautiful between us. ^ 

“Oh, that sounds too damn complicated. 

“It’s *0 ” ^ r. 11„ 

“Besides, we still want to be drawn together. Beauti^Uy 

or otherwise. Don’t we?” She stood knee to knee with me 

where I sat slouched in the chair. 

“Oh, God, Danielle—you work on making life nothing. 
You’ve made our love nothing—to suit your desire for 
irresponsibility. But what you and I did have waant or¬ 
dinary. You wanted it to be nothing.” , ,, 

“How do you know?” I saw how serious she bad become. 

“Because you never gave yourself to it" 

She refused to reply. „ 

“You weakened it to suit your whimsy,” I accused. ^ It was 
tremendous. There was an awful depth to it you weren t equal 
to. You were so beautiful. I went wild with yom beauty. 
You led me on and on into something wonderful 
“I see—” 
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But you broke it off. You’ve betrayed your role—the role 
every woman has, to make a man larger, finer, to make him 
^ me things he can’t see unless a woman excites them to 
hfe in him. That’s the role you rejected—Because you’re too 
damned lazy to be fine.” 

She kept looking at me from where she stood. When she 

saw I had finished she dropped her eyes and looked into her 
glass again. 

She turned now and put her glass on the dresser, then went 
into ^e bathroom. I heard the shower running a long time. 

I k j Everything in my life had turned to 

I had sacrificed my loyalty to Rhoda for Danielle. And 
Uanielle had turned out to be a— 

She came out of the bathroom in only a white swimming 
ca^her way of denying the truth of everything I had said. 
She took off the cap and shook out her large mass of black 
air. She sat down on the bed with her back to me and drew 
on her stockings. Then leaned over to one of her suitcases 
and got out a black garter belt, put it on, and attached her 
Blockings. Then went to the closet and found a wWte dress. 

*■“ ■«<< P«. O. 

of the 

g ss and pinned them to her waist. She put on a little velvet 
opera jacket Found a gold beaded purse and came over and 

Stood before me, smiling. 

happifd.'"* 

“Where?” 

”Oh, anywhere. We have to eat” 

We went into the pluahly carpeted hallway. She took mv 

toward the elevators. I punched 
the button. She stood beside me in her outrageous getup 
very amused. ® ® 

The red dots of the indicator were racing upwarda. Sud- 
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denly she put her lips to mine and I felt the urgency of her 
body, 

‘‘It's still terrific. Bob,’’ giving her whole self to the Mas, 
It was so the elevator hoy found us. 


6 

We stood, hand in hand, under the marquee in the soft 
spring night 

^‘Let’s go to some had places’* she said- 

‘‘How bad?” 

“Bad as bad,” she laughed 

“Those joints are dangerous in Mexico.” 

“Come on,” and she took my arm, 

I called a cab—a forty-seven Ford that catapulted us down 
the center of Mexico at a hundred kilometers an hour. 

The driver turned left into the hare-lighted skid row, then 
shot past the shooting galleries, the tattoo shops, the velvet- 
curtained lewd shows. He turned down an even dirtier street 
and stopped at a dark old building. 1 helped Danielle out 

“Senor,” said the taxi man, “you are crazy to go here.” 
He looked at Danielle in her white opera outfit 

We laughed at him and went through the narrow pas¬ 
sageway between the buildings and into an area way. There 
was a small light over a door and several Mexicans crowd¬ 
ing up the outside stairway. When the door opened they 
went in and we went in after them. 

It was the darkest night club in the world —and the most 
frightening. Hundreds must have been dancing in the dark¬ 
ness to the soft cha-cha band. 

“It’s wonderful,” said Danielle. 

We crept along the waU. I bumped into a table, felt for a 
chair, and helped Danielle sit down. Then 1 almost feU 
jnyselL 
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^Watch yourself, senor,” said a soft voice in the dark^ 
probably a waiter’s, 

*‘Thanlc you,” 1 said, “Can we have drinks?” 

“Naturally,” 

“And food?” 

“Who the hell wants to eat?” laughed Danielle. “With 
thb going on? Isn’t it terrific!” 

“Two whiskies ihen, please,” I ordEred. 

**Bueno” said the voice, floating off to God Imows where- 
We sat holding hands in the dark. 

“I can’t see a damn thing,” I growled, 

“I don’t want to—ever.” 

The music ceased and there was clapping and laughter and 
I realized the dancers were all coming back to their tables 
along the wall. 

“What kind of people are they?” asked Danielle^ 

1 listened intently to their conversation, 

“They seem like shop girls and auto mechanics—and 
thugs.” 

“That’s nice,” she nodded, 

I heard glasses placed on our table and liquor being 
poured, I reached in my pocket and handed the waiter a bUL 
He made change perfectly in the dark. 

“You can see, senor?” 

“But of course,” he agreed. “Is all, senor?” 

“Two more,” ordered Danielle. “Or better make it four,” 
“Understood.” He disappeared, 

A match was struck at a table beyond us and four heavy 
Mexican faces loomed a moment before the match went out 
“My God!” I said. It was a pretty tough « 3 rowd, 

“Isn’t it thrilling? This is the way life should be, you 
know—dark and deep. Why the hell does modern civilization 
have to blast the meaning out of life with more and more 
floodlights?” 

“We’re scared, I guess. Ye Gods!” I realized suddenly, 
“Everybody’s barefoot” 
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“How wonderful S” Her hands went below the table and a 
moment later I felt her place two wisps of silk in my hand— 
and then her sandals. 

“There’s sawdust on the floor/* she laughed* “It feels 
swell/* She swished her feet around. 

“Just so there aren’t any lighted cigarettes.” 

There was someone standing by our table now—a man. 

“Dance, senorita?” It was a soft, worthless voice* 

“Si, senor/’ agreed Danielle, and I felt her rise. Someone 
took her hand and led her into the dark center of the crowd. 

*‘You*ll never find your way back,” I eaUed after her* 

“Who cares?” 

I sat and waited in the dark. As soon as the music started 
the dancers were swept into a tremendous silence in which 
they enjoyed some poignant living past, something that was 
gone forever and could be resurrected only in the darkness. 
The great thing that was Mexico was there all about me— 
heavy, ponderous, valid—and dangerous. 

“Hello, darling,” said Danielle, coming hack and taking 
iny hand- But I realized she still held the hand of the other 
man. 

“How did you make out?” I asked* 

“Oh, it’s tremendous* Good Lord, that darkness. I hate 
eyes. If the whole damn species could only be struck blind, 
they might come alive—” she laughed^— “in each other’s 
arms,” 

“Who’s your friend?” I asked, 

“Oh^—this is Senor Torreom” 

“Buemw noches, senor,” I said, groping for his hand- 

“Bue/ios noches^ senor,” said a young voice- He smelled 
of cologne—but his grip damn near broke my hand. 

“He wants us to go to his table,” said Danielle* 

“Where the hell is his table? Where the hell is he?” I 
asked. 

“This way, senor/’ he said in slippery English. 
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“YouVe going to be raped, you know. And I’m going to be 
beaten up and left for dead.” 

“It’s a deal,” she laughed, taking my arm. 

We stumbled through the crowds after him, 

“Here we are, yes?” said the man. 

It must have been a table with a lot of lau ghing young 
men around it—thugs, for all 1 knew, 

“You will sit, no?” he said. 

There was liquor being poured in glasses at the table. I 
reached out but couldn’t find the glass. A woman’s hand 
found it for me—a very soft woman’s hand. “Agui, jenor.” 

"Gracias” I said. 

“Of nothing.” She must have been sitting beside me. 

The men around the table started to talk. It was Mexico 
City argot, swift and obscure. I drank and said nothing. 

The music started and there was the silent movement of 
the crowds to the center of the floor. Danielle was gone again 
with the young rnaUp 

The girl’s hand was on my ann, 

**Bailar€mas?^ she asked in throaty Spanish* 

I rose and her arm was on my shoulder as we drifted off 
into the crowds. 

She was very soft to bold, very pliant My hand slipped 
down her smooth back to her naked hips. I smelled her heavy 
perfume and heard her deep breathing. She tossed and tossed 
her head, and each time the full weight of her heavy hair 
lashed my cheeks. I suppose she was to Delilah me while 
Danielle was being overcome. 

“Americano, no?” asked the girl Her soft bare feet did 
fancy steps around my awkwardness. 

“Si, senorita.” ' 

“New York, yes?” 

“I can’t take you,” I said. I already had a list of ten 
people I was taking back to the States who had promised to 
water my window garden in Greenwich Village in exchange 
for getting them across the Rio Grande. 
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“ronto,” she laughed, really swaying me into something 
enchanting. “I have been to New York.” 

We were deep in the dark crowds now. I still couldn’t 
see anything—just feel the soft supple life of the girl 
“If you desire me, senor —” 

“Is that why it is so dark?” 

I understood suddenly, 

“Of course.” 

Suddenly a horror overcame me. What a fantastic tangent 
my life had taken. Rhoda, dying—Danielle here with me in 
dank foreign darkness. 

I dropped my hands from her soft young hips. 

“You want not?” she said to me. 

“I want that we go back,” I said. I hated the dark now 
because I knew Danielle was probably being tempted by it 
“But of course,” said the girl. And she guided me back 
through the crowds. 

I felt for the table with my outstretched hand, brushing 
the shoulders of the men sitting there sullenly in the dark, 
and sat down cautiously. The girl, I knew, was beside me. 
The music stopped but Danielle did not come back. 

A match was struck at our table. I saw seven pairs of large 
white eyes, and the girl’s chalk-white beauty with her huge 
head of hair and large sorrowful eyes as she leaned forward 
to have her cigarette lighted. 

After a while—^too long a while—Danielle was there again 
and talking to the man. 

“Danielle,” I said. 

“Hi,” she laughed. She was enthralled. “What the hell 
does naqueo mean?” 

“Ha ha ha,” laughed the man. He had a young vibrant 
voice. “Quiere beber mas?” Another drink. 

“Of course,” she agreed. “But what is nagmo?” 

“Is terrible,” said the young man. What fun they were 
having. 

The girl pressed my hand. “Do not worry, senor.” 
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“Tdl me,” insisted Danielle, 

‘‘Wan, two, tree, four, fai, siss, seren,” said the tnan , 

M the others of his gang laughed and laughed. 

‘‘Sure, you can count,” agreed Danielle. “So what?” 

“Not always,” said the young man. 

Senor, he said, projecting his voice across to me. “You 
care? I take your ^1?” 

“Now, don’t gloat!” said Danielle. 

“Senor, what you say? Just tonight I take your girl, yes?” 
I sterted up to smash him, but the girl held my hand. “No, 
senor. Is bad. You fight with him, is bad,” 

“Hell!” I said. 

“Bob, take it easy,” said DanieQe. 

“Sure, take it easy,” laughed the young man. “Ha ha ha.” 
“Ha ha ha,” laughed his gang. 

He struck a match he somehow knew Danielle was waiting 
and there they all were around the table, the seven guys 
and the sad-eyed girl looking at Danielle’s excited face, 

I saw the man now for a brief moment His face was 
strange—lean polished bone. But his young eyes were 
burning for Danielle as only a Mexican’s eyes can bum 
for a woman. — 

“Senorito,” said the boy to me in the darL “Just for to¬ 
night—yes?” 

“Ah ah ah,” laughed his gang. 

I didn’t like it It was a joke they were having on me and 
I hated Danielle for going along with it She couldn’t enjoy 
our love without tormenting me with someone else. 

The men all laughed again suddenly. I wondered why. The 
girl was holding my hand, restraining me. 

“I tell you what senor,” said Senor Torreon. “I take your 
girl—you take my girt yes?” 

“Faya!” swore his girl at my side. 

“What you say, senor? Yes? Just for tonight?” 

“F aya/ Vaya!^ said his girl again, 

“I tell you what senor. We ask your girl is all right no?” 
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“Yes, ask her,” I said bitterly* 

“Oh, now. Bob!” said Danielle. 

Someone lit a cigarette—and there she was astride his 
knees facing him, 

“Danielle!” 

“Mad, no?” laughed Senor Torreon, “Wants to fight?” 
“He’s Just being silly*” 

“You want to fight, senor?” 

His friends laughed and laughed. 

“Let’s fight!” said the man. “She like we fight, yes?” 
“Yes,” said Danielle, “I like you fight, yes, me, for you, for 
nie_^owie—am I drunk. Naqueo, Naquea. NaqueoJ^ 

“You know what means naqueo?” 

“You?” she asked* 

“Sure, me* Once in the life—just the once. Naqueo” 

The hell with it, I thought If that was the way she wanted 
it okay. 

“Where were you naqueo —just once in the life?” 

“You want that to know, eh?” 

“Sure, I want to know where you were mqueo just once 
in your life.” 

“Mad Square Garden.” 

“What?” 

“Last week. Naqueo. First time. Ailiiii !” 

“Aiii !” groaned the other men around the table. 

“Now you know why I do not want you to fight, yes, with 
heem?” said the girl at my side- “Is Keed Torreon.” 

“Kid Torreon!” cried DanieUe, “Are you a prize fighter?” 
“Yes, but naqueo^ Mad Square Garden last week.” 

“Ha ha ha!” roared the young men. **Naqueo* Naqueo!^ 
“Knockout,” I said at last 

“Of course,” said Danielle, knockied-ouL 

Aren’t you ashamed?” 

“Still two hundred thousand pesos, senorita—much money, 
no f 

“Aiii,” said all his handlers- 
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^*VamoSj** said liis girl. go.” 

Sure. Sure. We go. Acapulco, In the plane now at the 
middle night You go too?” he asked Danielle “Yes?” 

“Let’sj” said Danielle, taking my hand, 

“Oh, are you crazy?” 

“No, it’ll be fun. Won’t you be fun, Keed Torreon?” 

“Ah, senorital” 

“The heU with it,” I said, 

“You spoil everything! Some other time, Knockied-Out,” 
she promised. 

“Of course, of course ” he agreed. “Sefior?” proiecting his 
voice across the table in the dark. “Is a joke everything. Your 
pardon.” 

“That’s all right,” I said. 

“Everything fun, sehor. 1 like. Tease—but you don’t 
mind? Very beautiful girl, yours^—^grrr, senor!” 

“Yours is more beautiful,” I praised in SpanisL 

“Ah ah ah—the Americans!” cried all the young men* 
**Muy simpatico. No, cAico?” 

“Very,” said Kid Torreon. **Vamo$J* 

Their chairs all scraped the floor now as Kid Torreon and 
his parly rose as one. 

**Muy buenas noches, senor y senorite^*^ he said courte¬ 
ously. “And the drinks, senor, have had money left for 
them.” This last almost apologetically. 

“Thank you. Good night,” I said, relieved that they were 
going. 

Good night, said Damelle. Say, how long are you going 
to be in Acapulco?” 

“Oh— until you come.” He laughed pleasantly and they 
were all gone in the dark. 

“Weren’t they wonderful?” sighed Danielle. 

“Do you want to go?” I asked. 

No, let s just sit and die in the darkness.” 

Suits me,” 1 realized I had appropriated her psychology. 
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We drank for an hour or so more somehow now utterly at 
peace with each other in the huge dark dance hall. 

“I love you,” she said suddenly. 

“Then why do you torture me so?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Do you like to make me jealous?” 

“I like to humiliate you.” 

“Is that what you do to all your men?” 

“If they’ll let me.” 

“I see.” 

“I’m so frightened.” 

“Of what?” 

“Life’s so empty.” 

“You don’t want it to he anything but empty. 

“After him, I don’t” 

“Him?” „ 

“Oh, God, take me home. Don’t say anything else. 

When we got back to her hotel we went directly to the ele¬ 
vators. She held my hand tighUy as though she were going to 

her death. , „ , 

The maid had tidied up her room, closed all her suitcases, 

and left huge yellow towels in the bathroom. 

“Oh, God! Is this were I live?” she cried. 

She leaned against my shoulder. I kissed her lightly on the 

check. “Yes.” 

“Why, why?” ^ 

“WeU, for one thing, you’ve left Anthony. 

“But why did I leave Anthony?” 

I slipped off her little black velvet opera coat and threw it 


on the chair. 

She looked at me 

VAH?” 


me, do you? 
“No.” 


angrily. “You don’t want to sleep with 


“Why not? Am I an untouchable?” 
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“No, no! It’s just it’s aU wrong, you and me. Wonderful— 
but all wrong.’’ 

She seemed satisfied momentarily. She wandered over to 
the side table and started to pour a drink. “Do you mind?” 

I sat in the lounge chair and watched her pour two tom- 
biers of liquor. She brought me one and 1 put it on the 
floor, untouched. 

“Oh?’’ she said annoyed. 

la^She sat down on the carpet and put her lovely head in my 


“M evening I’ve wanted to do this,” she confessed. “All 
my life, I believe. I used to with Father.” 

“Thank you,” I said, bitterly. 

I stroked her filmy black hair and felt the deUcacy of her 
ch^ with my finger Hps—her moth-black eyebrows. 

You re so wonderful, darling," ahe purred. “Why do I 
hate you so?” 

“It’s just one of those things.” 

She lay there, contendedly sipping her liquor and existing 
2 >«rt froin me. She would always exist apart from anyone, 
from any feeling—even love. 

I you?” she asked suddenly. 

truthfully, “Time will tell.” 

I d love to,” she laughed. She held her lips up for me to 
kiss. I bent my head. 

Finally she broke away and laughed at me. “You’re so 

wonderful to destroy,” 

loc?’ 

I handed her my glass and she was angry. 

«vf "««ve,” she said, after she had drunk again. 

You used to be fierce—now you’re just weak. I don’t want 
weak love. If you re not going to be cruel to me, to heU with 


1 raised a lock of her hair on her temple and studied her 
dehcate white ear and wondered about the perverse longings 
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she had. Sh€*s been hurt beyond repair, RhcMla had said. Yet 
1 knew nothing- I could only wonder—and know I was 

trapped. 

She reached up and drew my ear to her lips* 

“Tell me I’m beautiful,” 

“Too, too beautiful,” 1 declared 
She lay there staring at me a long time. 

“Oh, Bob, Bob, I’m buruing up with you tonight Aren’t 
we going tof” 

“YouVe tormented me so, Danielle. Everydiing seems 
gone in my Kle—even love,” 

“How wonderful!” She seemed thrilled with the idea of 
my despair- Her eyes gleamed. Her soft mouth was open to 
me and I kissed her suddenly, our tongues meetiug in a 
strange exciting intimacy. 

After a while the ecstasy palled. She got up and went over 
to the window and looked out 

“You know, I would like to jump,” she said* 

“Why?” 

“Because I cannot bear my life.” It was the recitation of 
a thought too familiar to her. 

“Is it so awful?” I asked, getting up and going over to her. 
“Oh!” She broke away from me and went to the other side 
of the room and poured herself another drink. 

I watched her, reaUring how much of my life I had com- 
mitted to the everlasting folly of this girl. You cannot turn 
back now, I told myself, horror somehow calmed, 

I stood, looking out over the stills darkened city. There was 
a saffron glow behind the broken siMiouettes of the skyscrap¬ 
ers. 

Dawn. 

She came up Behind me and put her arms around me. She 
leaned her head on my shoulder. 

“Undress me,” she whispered. 

I turned her toward me and kissed her mouth an endless 
moment 
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•‘Hurry,” she saiJ- 

I sBpped the white gown from her shoulders. It fell softly 
to the floor, I unbooked the black garter belt and tossed it 
aside. She wore nothing else, 

I could not believe anyone so beautiful could be so in an¬ 
guish. She seemed lost in an agonized dream of her own—or 
the world’s—making. 

She looked at me in sudden terror and spoke plaintively in 
my ear, 

“Don’t you want me, darling? Am I not your desire?” 

I shook myself out of the wonder which had been paralyz¬ 
ing me. With a leap of my heart, I led her to the bed. She 
lay back upon the pillows, all the lovdiness of her disposed 
in beckoning invitation. The raven hair, the eyes, the sloped 
cheeks, the luscious pale breasts tipped by rosebuds. The 
rounded, almost oriental belly. The creamy thighs, full as a 
woman’s yet rounded as a girl’s. The long and graceful 
legs, promising embrace and unutterably sweet passion. Ail 
these were mine. Mine! 

Long denial had build up a backlog of desire which 
arose now and possessed me. I leaped upon her like a boy 
seizing his first ecstasy, no thought of dallying in me, bent 
only on slaking my unbearable need. But she twisted, evad* 
ing me, as if suddenly fearing me—or perhaps just teasing 
me. 

“What kind of a woman are you? You can’t draw back 
now. You’ve gone too far?” 

“Have I? I’m master of my love, no one else.” 

“But you’ve egged me on. You’ve teased. And now you 
display yourself naked before me* No! I want you, I want 
you, and I wiU have you, . . 

Madly, I forced her into position and thrust my love 
upon her. Her warm and delightfully smooth body contorted 
and wrestled to break away, but she could not match the 
strength of my blind passion, I kissed her eyes, her mouth, 
her heaving bosom, at the same dme wildly seeking the 
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secret places of her “womanhood. She would not surrender* 
She fought In desperation, I struck her—slapped her— 

Perhaps she had wanted to be subdued. For suddenly 
she became not limp, but quiescent A sigh burst from her 
and the motions of struggle began the rhythms of love. With 
a cry of anguish and of bliss, she received me* I felt the 
sting of her response through every inch of my body* In 
tempestuous union we rode the crest of ecstasy, arriving 
in moments at warm and electric consummation. . . . 

When I woke the room was suf ocating* 

She was awake. She lay on the bed, looking at me. My 
eyes went over her beauty fearfully. How could one’s entire 
life be subject to this bit of naked mortality arranged so in¬ 
nocently on the bed? 

We did not say goodbye* I went quickly out in the hall¬ 
way—but not before I saw the indifference in her large 
innocent eyes, I went down into the lobby and realized it was 
going to rain* 

I went over to the correo and stood in line, waiting for my 
mail 

There was a letter from a New York gallery saying my 
painting had not sold and asking where they should ship iL 

No money. 

I stood in the huge doorway of the post office* It had 
started to rain. People were talking calmly in the afternoon 
downpour. There were newspaper capes here and there in the 
crowds. And peasants with big misshapen hate were pushing 
in from the street in their drenched white; their rain-washed 
feet left large wet bear tracks across the marble floors. 

You can’t stand here all day, I told myself. I turned my 
collar up but had no will to go out into the rain* 

Rhoda* 

I darted across the wet boulevard toward the dripping 
Alameda. When the bus came I spun my cigarette out into the 
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driving rain and jninped on and made my way down the aisle. 

Couldn’t I have waited until she died to betray her? 

In the hospital I tried to slip past the cashier’s window. 

“Senor Sullivan?” she called. 

1 turned guiltily, ‘*Si?” 

Her face was very severe. She slid a sheet of paper across 
the black marble counter. 

Sehora Rhoda Sullivan 
Numero 707 

2123 pesos 

"Two thousand pesos!” Where would I get it? 

I smiled wanly. 

"I—next week, I have—^sold a picture—” My teeth were 
chattering now. 

"No,” said the nurse, "We can wait no longer. At six to¬ 
night, sehor, the affair is terminated. She will have to go.” 

“Go!” 

What would I do? I saw Rhoda, dying, left in her night 
clothes, lying in the street 

“I think I can arrange, say in a day or so—” 

“No, senor. Tonight” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

I went to the desk and got a pass and walked toward the 
elevators. 

Isabel came down smiling, 

“Oh, Mister Sullivan, Mister Sullivan. How you I have 
missed,” she insisted. She was so taU, so shadowy, like a 
graceful eucalyptus. “Put it there, huh?” She extended her 
soft damp hand, “Did I say the ‘huh’ right, senor?” 

I laughed in spite of my agony. 

“Ah, Mister Sullivan, Mister Sullivan,” she sighed, 
know what?” 

“What?” 
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“I thouglit to myself—lie Is taking me to America. It 
would be more convenient to him if I loved him. Yea?” 

^‘Well, not exactly. How is Mrs, Sullivan?” 

*‘0h. She is still tihere.” 

When I got out on the seventh floor I went immediately 
to Rhoda’s room. 

She was lying there idly. I immediately became anxious at 
the change in her face. Yes, there was the subtlest change. No 
doctor could see that change but my love couldL A softer ex¬ 
pression, grand with meaning—death. 

She glanced over at me and smiled. It was such a lifegiving 
smile. 

“Hello, darling,” she said, with no sign of reproach. 

I ran to her and sobbed. I knell at her bed and buried my 
head in the sheet and wept My agony was for the very depths 
of our love. Because now I loved another person who could 
destroy me. I did not love Rhoda—who would sing on and on 
in my heart until 1 too was dust 

“Don’t worry, don’t worry,” she murmured, 

I understood with bolt-like pain that she had divined alL 

“She’s very beautiful. She sparkles with something beyond 
us alL” 

“Do you have to defend her?” I was angry at this good¬ 
ness. 

She turned now aiid puUed open the drawer to her night 
table. She took out a wad of tissue paper, held it out to me« 

“The bill downstairs—know you’re worrying about it” 

I took die wad of paper and unwrapped it—^her diamond 
solitaire. 

“But it was your mother’s!” 

“What of it? Take it down to the Monte Piedad and hock 
it How much h the bill downstairs, darling?” 

“Two thousand pesos.” 

“Well, make them give you three thousand pesos. That will 
give you a thousand to spare. Don’t take less, darling. It’s a 
four carat diamond,” 
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“Oh my God.** 

“Don’t get emotionah It*3 just a ring^ and it*s just a billf 
and it’s just a sick wife—who loves you.” 

They gave me twenty-five hundred pesos for Rhoda’s dia¬ 
mond at the National Pawn Shop. 

At first they thought it was paste. There couldn’t be a dia¬ 
mond that ske in Mexico, But finaUy they gave me two 
hundred dollars for a four thousand doOar diamond. 

1 went back to the hospital and paid the bilL 

“I’m glad,” said the nurse, giving me a receipt “She i» 
very sick, no?” 

“Very.” 

“Maybe she will get well, senor.” 

I wanted to see Rhoda again but they would not let me. It 
was after visiting hours, I sat a long while in the gloomy 
lobby just to be in the same building with her. I felt infinitely 
sad, terribly old—and alone. 

The next day I went down to Sanbom’s. 

Danielle was sitting in the big dining room out in the old 
courtyard under the amber glass roof. The place was crowded 
with Americans, 

She was very beautiful in a simple off-white satin. She sat 
there, like a Fra Filippo Lippi, with a long slender throat and 
delicate shell-pink features and artistic eyebrows. Sometimes 
she looked very Italian—she was so richly dark and her hair 
was so beaudfuOy black. 

“Hi,” she said, as though nothing, nothing at all had hap¬ 
pened between us two nights before. 

“Hi.” 

She was so lovely I could not think of anything else. 

“Sit down. I’ve ordered for you. Honest to God American 
ham and eggs. They must import their eggs from New York* 
The ones down here are the she of robins’,” 

We held hands listlessly and looked at the other white- 
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faced Americans slumped at the tables munching toast and 
marmalade and reading The New York Times^ 

She took out a cigarette and let me light it for her. We sat 
there silently, she not caring to talk about our having made 
love. She was annoyed there was more meaning to our love 
than suited her convenience. No, nothing had happened ihe 
night before last 

“You know what Fd like. Bob?” 

“What?” 

“For you and me to go away somewhere,” 

“Away—” 

“Wouldn^t that be nice—^just you and me and the ocean?” 

“But I can’t leave Rhoda now.” 

“I thought we might go to Acapulco.” 

She waited for her poison to seep into my veins, 

I took a shuddering breath. “Why Acapulco?” 

“Just for a week, Bob. It would be wonderful.” 

I remained, still as death, trying to leave, trying to smack 
her, trying to say no. She looked at me a long, begging mo¬ 
ment “Please,” she said. 

Why was she suddenly planning to destroy me? It was her 
essential nature, perhaps. She could never love anyone—just 
death. She loved, she courted death. She wanted to die. Other 
people had headaches. But Danielle had spells of wanting 
to die. She derived a sensuous pleasure from her death 
urges. But she did not want to die alone—she wanted a 
companion. Me. 

How lovely, how desirable she had made her sickness be¬ 
come to me. Her despair enmeshed me, had made me crave 
her like some death-ridden addict 

“I think well go through Taxco,” she said casually, 
“Tazco is very beautiful in the moonligbL” 

I said nothing. 

She gathered her things—^her cigarettes, her lighter, her 
blue compact—and pulled on her gloves. 

“Do you think you could be ready by seven this evening?” 
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“Yes, ril drop by for you* Don’t take too many tilings. 
And please be ready. It’s a long drive.” 

“Okay.” With shock, I beard myself say that 

She left the table. In a few minutes, nearly breathless with 
guilt and humiliation, 1 left Sanborn’s and went to the hos¬ 
pital. 

I was given a pass to see Rboda, much to my surprise. I 
went directly to her floor and to her room. 

Her bed was empty! Had she— 

“Darling!” said her voice from one corner of the room. 
“What has come over you?” 

And then I saw her in her neat gray linen dress, holding an 
art maga2ine in her hands, 

“Thank God!” I ran to her, 

“What is the matter, darling?” 

“I thought—” 

“What?” 

“Skip it,” I said, “You’re up?” 

“Isn’t it wonderful? And I have even better news.” 

She held out her arms to me. “Aren’t you going to kiss me 
to celebrate my good luck—my getting up?” 

“Listen, Rhoda—” 

“Oh, darling—aren’t you going to ask me my good news?” 

“I thought that I—” 1 had to teU her about what I had 
planned with Danielle. 

“No, ask me, ask me. It’s been so long in coming, darling.” 

“I thought of going to Acapulco,” I said casually. 

“Oh, that will be wonderful!” she cried, “I think the doctor 
will say yes.” 

“The doctor?” 

“Yes, I think 1 can be ready tomorrow. Why don’t you ask 
him?” 

“But I thought you would be here quite a while longer—” 

“Oh, no, no. That’s my good news. He thinks Fm going 
to be all right That I can leave any time—” 
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“Rhoda, there’s something I want to discuss with you—” 

‘*Not now,” said Dr. Alvarez’ cultured voice behind me. 

His dark centerless eyes were looking at me listlessly 
through his large horn rims. He kept sliding his smaO plump 
fingers up and down the rubber tubes of die stethoscope 
dangling from his short heavy neck. 

I looked at him with quick fear and rage- He kept our eyes 
locked listlessly. When he had said all his eyes wished to say 
to me silendy, he turned to Rhoda. 

“Hmmm. Art I didn’t know artists read art magazines.” 

*‘Artist8’ wives have to,” corrected Rhoda. “To keep from 
going crazy with all the time they have on their hands.” 

“Do you like your husband’s painting?” 

“Oh.” She smiled. “Pm so a part of him. Yes, that side of 
him. I like. He has other sides—he hasn’t come to,” 

“Your sides?” 

“Oh, he’s come to aO my sides long ago. That’s the 
trouble.” 

“He’ll never come to all your sides, Senora Sullivan,” he 
said admiringly. 

I felt his soft authoritative hand on my arm. Without say¬ 
ing anything to Rhoda he led me to the door. 

Rhoda looked very sad. 

“Oh, these conferences behind my hack. Now that I’m well 
I should think I could be in on them.” 

Doctor Alvarez laughed soundlessly and as usual led me 
down the hallway to the window overlooking the railroad 
station seven stories below. 

“She’s well, then?” I asked anxiously. 

“Her symptoms have disappeared.” 

* But don’t you think she ought to stay at least a week 
more?” 

“No.” 

Dr. Alvarez was so pleasantly hostile—like all Mexicans— 
and I began to hate him. Doctor Alvarez would get Rhoda 
well and see to it that 1 would have to give up Danielle. 
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“I’d rather she stayed here another week—if it’s all right.” 
“It is not,” he said quite coldly. 

“You think that—” 

“She ought to leave Mexico immediately—tomorrow, in 
fact. You can fly her direct to New York.” 

Then I was stunned. 

He smiled graciously and I knew the interview was over. 
Yet he could not resist one more word to me. 

“You have a very beautifuL very wonderful wife, Senor 
Sullivan.” He turned quickly then and went down the hall to 
the head nurse’s desk. 

I returned to Rhoda’s room. 

“We’re going,” I said simply. 

“Not really? I can’t believe it! to Acapulco?” 

“No, New York.” 

“New York! Is it really true?” 

^“Yes, it’s true.” 

t '^Oh.l»ow wonderful! Then this nightmare is all over. Over. 
‘Oven It’s never been.” 

AWli’Nefer,” I said sadly. 

you,” she said. “It’s been hell, I know. Kiss me, 
l^aHliligfkiss me. I feel we are just beginning—^you and 1. Oh, 
it’s going to be wonderful now, wonderful. When do we 
leave?” 

“Tomorrow. I’ll have to see about plane times. But I— 
I haven’t any moneys —” 

She laughed and fished in her purse and brought out a 
long envelope—and from that a check. 

“Aunt M’s.” 

I looked at it Two thousand dollars. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” she exclaimed. “That’s twenty-five 
thousand pesos. Six hundred thousand francs. We can go 
to Paris. We can go to Italy. You can get your stride 
back. You can paint and paint and paint We can get a 
villa in Rapallo—” 

I looked at her enormous blue eyes dubiously. 
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yes!** she cried. **We can climb up through the olive 
groves the way we did twenty years ago. We can shout hack 
at the green-blue Adriatic roaring below us. Do you remem¬ 
ber how we lay under the cypress trees in the June night and 
made love?** 

I couldn’t bear it, 

“Two thousand/* I said looking at die check. “That’s a lot 
of money.” 

“Yes. Isn’t it wonderful? Now we can do everything. 
You’ll paint again, We*U regain everything we’ve lost 
Won’t we?” 

“Til go down and cash this. It’s certified?” 

*‘Here, let me sign it” 

I gave her a pen and she quickly wrote her name in the 
same bold strokes of her youth. She handed the check to me 
proudly, 

“I’ll get the reaervadons,” I said, 

“Hurry, hurry—” demanding another and sdU another 
kiss, “What time will you he here?” 

“Oh—” 

“Don’t worry, don’t worry. You’ll come when you come. 
Ill just sit here by the telephone, I cannot believe that we’re 
going. Oh, my God, it’s a miracle! But then you and I always 
were a miracle, Bob.” 

I left her sitting in the comer of her hospital room and 
went back to my apartment 

I poured myself some tequila and sat down on the bed. 1 
tried to think what I ought do. 

After a while I poured another drink and sat down once 
more and thought the same thoughts again, 

Dimitri could work off his anguish with his art I could 
not All I could do was avoid decision and undergo the ago¬ 
nies of both loves- I could not decide. 

I drank some more and said to hell with it 

At dusk I heard the Bugatti panting softly in the courtyard 
below. 
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Danielle! 

I was panic-stricken. I still Kadn’t decided. 

It was a fierce hateful love Danielle and I had—a relent¬ 
less mutual destruction, a voluptuous annihilation each of us 
wished for. We had understood the conditions from the very 
first day—^that I was offering myself for her to destroy—and 
she had accepted her cruel role enthusiastically. Yes, I had 
demanded this hateful sort of love from her and she had 
agreed to torment me to death. 

Danielle saw that what was missing in Rhoda’s and my 
love was the torment of sex. Rhoda and I were aU goodness 
and what I craved was pain, rejection, uncertainty, carnal 
misery, the folly of the flesh, reproaches, voluptuous betrayal 
—all delightful means an ordinary woman uses to tantalize 
or even ultimately destroy the man she loves. 

The door burst open suddenly and she was standing there 
in the half dark. 

“Bob?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you packed?” 

“Yes” 

“Can you imagine? They’ve taken hi-test off tKe markeL I 
had to go all over the g.d. town to get a tank of hi-test 
Their rattle traps will run on this low-test coal oil they 
sell. It would just ruin a motor with ten-to-one ratio. Are 
you ready?” 

“Yes, Tm ready.” _ 

“Well, let’s go, then,” H 


7 


rr WAS sunset when we left Mexico City and started up the 
long slow incline toward Acapulco. 

The Mexicans were racing toward us in the night in their 
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forty-seven Fords, their headlights slashing our faces on the 
turns. Danielle kept her slipper flat on the Arottle. Her speed 
was so great I had an eerie sense of catastrophe. 

We pulled up at the first toE road and I gave the extended 
brown hand a five peso note* 

Danielle got out, put on her white kidsldn motor coat and 
pulled up the mink hood* Then she got in again under the 
wheel* She pulled into the highway and reaUy let it out—the 
needle immediately spinning to eighty, ninety, one hundred, 
one-ten. 

We clung close to the ground, seeming to slide along 
among the moon^dark hills. The stars ghstened in the blue 
Mexican night 

“Isn’t Mexico beautiful at night F* she cried. 

She drove expertly, fearlessly—as though she were going 
to battle. 

The speedometer stood at one hundred fifteen* 

“What is the speedometer—^miles or kilometers?” I asked, 
suddenly curious. 

“I wouldn’t know,” she said. 

“It’s rather foolish not to know.” 

“What difference does it make?” 

“It’s in milesl” 

“Ha ha*” 

I saw she was in one of her exhilarated death-moods again. 
And it gave her courage* Nothing could daunt her when she 
courted annihilation this way, 

“We’re very strange, you and L” 

“Aren’t we, though?” she laughed, 

“The only difference is that you like it and I don’t” 

“I Eke it,” she said, 

1 saw the stiletto-pointed slipper press down even farther 
and the car shot out Eke a leopard — so fast the hedge be¬ 
tween us and oncoming traffic became a mere blur* 

The needle was steadily at one-twenty-five now. The whole 
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night swerved over us. It was a horrible intoxicatioii I could 
not bear a moment longer. 

‘‘Will you please drop down to a sensible speed?” 

“I’m only doing eighty.” 

“You’re doing over a hundred in American.” 

“Oh, no. To do a hundred miles American you’d have 
to do two hundred kilometers Mexican.” 

“Yes, but suppose the speedometer is in miles—^then 
what?” 

“The hell with it!” 

We raced over the beautiful white roadway. We were 
frightfully at odds. She wanted love to be this way— irritat* 
ing, exasperating, a delicious failure. If the slightest harmony 
crept in, she would dash it to pieces. She wanted to quarrel 
—it gave her a sharp sense of life. She wanted to pierce me 
through and through and laugh at what she had done. Then 
heal me with tenderness—and slash me again. I could not 
bear this suffering. She loved it. Yet—yes—I loved it too! 

We raced on mile after mile on the moon-white road. It 
was very late now and there were no more cars hurrying 
back from Acapulco. 

The moon was very beautiful. Each valley we came to was 
a bright lunar waste* We drove on and on in an evil fantasy 
of our own making* 

“Isn’t Mexico wonderful?” she said. 

“Wonderful,” I agreed, lighting our last cigarette and 
handing it to her, 

“Mmmm!” she said, taking a drag and handing it back to 
me* She pushed her slipper down flat on the floor. 

Acapulco was very lovely in the early morning, A sea and 
sky town. Gay, fashionable, festive—and false. It had the 
sterile wickedness of all commercialized hedonism. 

“My God, the heat!” said Danielle* 

The heat was fire-heat, something strident, deadening—*8 
restless aphrodisiac you couldn’t quite live up to. 
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can see we’re only going to do three things in this town,’’ 
she laughed^ 

“Swim, drink and— 

“And what?” she gigglei 

We shopped around for a hotel* Danielle wanted the very 
swankiest 

We drove slowly down the ©oastal highway under the 
palm trees, past the Playa Hermosa. We looked out at the 
deep blue bay with the huge white yachts slowly circling 
their buoys with the tide* 

“How about this one?” I asked, gesturing* 

The hotel looked like a huge ocean liner jutting out over 
the bay. People were walking around leisurely on the upper 
deck in the morning sun* 

“It looks wonderfuL Go on in and sign up.” 

“I?” I couldn’t move. My whole head ached as though it 
were in a vise. “You go,” 

“I can’t,” she confessed. 

We sat there, parked downhill on the steep road, unable 
to get out of the car* The red leather seats were drenched 
black from our perspiration, 

“Try now,” she said. 

“No go,” I said, sitting slumped in the car. 

“I’ll be damned,” she laughed. 

The big glass door of the hotel opened* The bellboy^—a 
bronzed young man, naked to the waist—came out and 
smiled, 

“Hotel, yes?” 

“He’s beaudfui,” said Danielle, trailing her eyes across his 
muscular chest 

“Now, now,” I cautioned. 

She giggled* 

“Hotel, yes,” she said. “H you go with it” 

The boy looked at her and smiled. He waited patientlyp 
“We can’t get out,” she explained. 

He opened the door and took her arm* She sat for a mo- 
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ment willi her feet on the ground. She looked up at die boy^s 
hard muscular chest ‘^Are those for real?’’ she asked him— 
teasing me. 

The boy put out hia hand» pulled her up to her feet and 
steadied her. 

"WhewP* she said. She clung to his bronze biceps while I 
got out. To stand on my own feet was an agonizing experi¬ 
ence, 

“WhaCa the matter?” she said when she saw my face, 

“Nothing—except the ocean doesn’t turn when I do. 
Everything is in alow motion. Too hot Too hot” 

“Not hot” said the boy, holding on to Danielle, “Soon hot 
Next month the hot Now cold,” 

“Well, have it your own way, hombre,” I said. And I stag¬ 
gered after him and Danielle into the enormous marble- 
floored lobby. 

They gave us a beautiful suite near the prow of the boat 
on the upper deck with a thrilling view of the bay on one 
aide and of the open ocean on the other, 

“How much?” Danielle asked me, 

“Four hundred pesos a day,” I groaned. 

*‘WeVe got a balcony I” she cried. She dashed out to look 
at the bay, 

I lay down on the bed and felt all the pulses of my body 
beating violently. Fireworks sparkled in the dark when I 
closed my eyes, 

“Ifs just like the Queen Mary stranded way up on a moun¬ 
tain,” Danielle said, coming in the room. “Simply wonderful 
We can have our meals served out on the balcony. What’s 
wrong?” 

“Nothing,” I said, gritting my teeth. 

She kicked off her pumps, fought out of her dress, went 
into the bathroom and started the shower going. I heard her 
screaming delightedly, 

1 lay there exhausted. The pain beat and beat at the base 
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of my sloiU, I was afraid to close my eyes for fear the Bright 
arch of skyrockets would glow to life. 

Danielle came in, laughing, from the shower. I studied her 
hard-nippled nakedneas and wondered why she was the sym¬ 
bol of happiness to me. She was a craving—^not a reality* 
“Come here,” I said* 

“No* None of that.” She went to her hag and took out her 
white swimming suit She sat down on the chair and pulled 
it up her soft smooth body and slipped it quickly over her 
muscular young shoulders* 

“Let me have some money,” she said* 

“In my wallet,” I answered, tipping my chin toward the 
dresser. Rhoda’s money* 

Danielle padded over and extracted several bills, folded 
them and put them in her Utde red clutch purse, picked up 
her while swimming cap, turned and smiled* 

“Goodbye.” 

“What now?” 

“Fm going water skiing,” 

“Don^t be long,” 

She turned fiercely* 

“Are you trying to dictate what I may and may not do?” 
“Oh, Lord!” I said helplessly, “Go on, go on.” 

She slammed the door and walked out to the sun deck, A 
moment lat^ I heard the Bugatti roar to life on the steep 
road below, 

I lay on the bed in the terrible afternoon heat waiting 
for the vertigo to go. My neck and shoulders ached and 
I could not breathe* I tried to keep my eyes open because 
I was afraid of my thoughts when I dozed. Why was 1 here? 

But I slept in spite of myself and woke hours later. Long 
oblique shadows had come to the huge hotels facing the bay. 
There was a soft sea-amelling bre^e drifting through the 
room. I felt better* No aches in my head. The sweat had dried 
on my arms and legs. What time was it? Six-thirty, 

She had been gone four hours. 
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I looked down to the bay, at the tiny figm^ still being 
dragged roimd and round on skiis behind the shark-faced 
speed boats swerving in the water, 

I ordered two Tom Collins over the phone, I got up and 
undressed and went into the shower and turned on the cold 
water. It hit me like a hot blast They couldnT keep water 
cold in Acapulco. 

When Carlos came with the drinks I told him to leave them. 

When I got out of the shower and came dripping into the 
other room Danielle was there, drinking my Tom Collins* 

I said, 

“You didn’t want them both,” she said, taking a last swig 
and bringing me the half empty glass. 

“Damn you,” I said, taking it “You needle a man day and 
night, don’t you?” 

“I try,” she laughed, hugging me. “You know what?” 
She grinned mischievously. “I like Acapulco.” She took the 
glass from me and finished the drink, 

“Is that two you’ve had?” I asked, 

“Oh, I don’t know. I had several down at the wharf,” 

“How did it go?” 

“Wonderful. I just fell in the water all afternoon. It’s a 
lovely sensation—falling off something.” 

“Hmmm,” 

“I’m going back tonight” 

“What?” 

“Now, don’t be difficult” 

She wriggled out of her swimming suit, went out on the 
balcony and spread the suit on the balustrade to dry. She 
came back leisurely and went into the bathroom and started 
to take a shower. 

“Ow!” she screamed. “Ow wow! Oh, Bob! Bob! Bob!” 

“Now what?” I said, dashing to her. She was jumping up 
and down behind the glass door. 

“Will you please phone down and complain there is no 
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cold water! And order a couple more Tom Collins while 

you^re at it.’^ a -l j ^ i, 

•*Sure."^ I picked up die phone and orderesd the dnnice. 

We had dinner on the balcony and watched the sunset 
eclipse the white buildings along the water. The whole sky 
was covered with golden-black buzzards circling far out 


oyer the bay- . 

lights were coming on bcre and there up the mountainside. 
Tbe thick heavy smell of the sea at dusk spread over the 
entire town. The aurf board enthusiasts were shll being 
dragged round and round the evening bay, shll tumbling 
joyously into the water, still being fished out by the dark 
mahogany speed boats. 

Danielle was too excited to eat. 

“I’m going,” she said, 

“But you’ve just been I” 

“Why don’t you come along?” 

“Too dizzy still,” I apologized, 

“Can’t you puU yourself together?” 

‘Tomorrow, maybe.” j r «ci,* 

She looked at me strangely. “Well, goodbye, darling. She 
stood up in her white white swimming suit How water- 
smooth and full her thighs were. Her lips were parted in that 


attractive wanton way she had. 

“I’ll walk you to the lobby,” I said. 

We took our drinks and went out on the deck—the side of 
the huge night-ship that faced the darkening sea. 

“Look!” she breathed. There was the moon, a mere arc 
drawn with a silver compass, balanced delicately a last mo¬ 


ment on the black Pacific. 

We went over the raU and looked at the softly ruffled watCT. 

There were people strolling behind us, other Americans in 
wet bathing suits who had come from the beaches. They 
were talking noisUy before the doors of their state rooms. 
Handsome bronze bellboys, naked to the waist were dodging 
in and out of the crowds smiling and carrymg dnnks on high. 
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Cha cha music was coming from a dinner dance toward the 
stem, 

^ WeU, I’m going,” she said, giving me hex gl««a. 

Don t get drowned, will you?” 

“Oh, you’re ridiculous.” 

There was a car coming up the steep road below us in 
the dusk-^ powder blue Cadillac—full of brown-Iegged 
Mexicans in swimming trunks. They sang and laughed in 
tneir pleasant indolent way. 

Danielle went over to the raU and looked down at them, 
five young men and a girl 

“Oh!’’ cried Danielle. “Hello. Hello. Hello!” 

The big Cadillac stopped on the steep road and all the 
Mencan faces looked up at us in amasement 

DanieUe. “Naqueo. 

AmScana*”^” ***** **** ** 

vamosr shouted all the young men. 

Who are they ? I said, uncomfortably 

Vamps!" caUed all the young men. 

^ Who are they?” I asked again. 

To * Torredn,” she said, beside herself with joy. 

^ jnst as soon omit him." 

Where are you going?” caUed DanieUe down to them. 

orita” 

Where?” she criei 

Bon^, no? She’s of the name Barbara. And she is very.” 

How do you do,” said DanieUe, glancing down at the too 
white-skinned girL Another American* 

Hi,” said the girl, sarcastically. 

“She’s sour,” apologized Kid Torreon. “Was bullfighter. 
Very good. But her knees chattered. Not afraid. StiU the 
knees chattered in the ring. She’s got a big gore^h, boyl” 
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“Go to hell/^ said iLe husky voice of the girl. 

“Fm going water siding,” said Danielle dancing up and 
down, 

“Of course, of course!” they all shouted. “We came hack 
to go with you!” 

“Like hell you did!” said Danielle, 

“Famo5, vamos^ vamos*^ said the young men, 

Danielle turned and ran down the deck toward the lobby 
without even saying goodbye. A moment later I saw her 
crowded into the front seal, between the American girl and 
Kid Torreon, 

“Adios, goodbye, goodbye!” they called up to me as the 
cat sped past again. But Danielle was excitedly talking to Kid 
Torreon. 

I went inside the room, turned on the light and lay down 
on the bed. My head went round and round. I took a copy of 
Dylan Thomas but I could not read. 

I got up and went out on the balcony and looked at the 
town across the water. There was a sparkling lavalliere of 
lights around the bay, full of people who were surLboating. 
The big hotels at night looked like huge Isles de France and 
Queen Marys piled higher and higher up the darkened moun¬ 
tains. Some of their facades were flushed red, 

I stood for several hours in the darkness realizing I had 
done a terrible thing. But why? 

I do not know what time she came in. But the next mom- 
ing she lay curled up on the hed, her hands clutched tightly 
between her soft thighs. Her wet ewimming suit was spread 
out on the balcony to dry, 

I was frightfully hot again. Heat began with tile dawn. 
Your whole body started to simmer. It was like a deep fever 
burning In your chest 

I dressed, ignoring the pounding of my head. 

When I went back to the bed she was awake. 

“Hi,” she said languidly. 
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“How do yon feel?” 

‘‘Lousy*” She looked at roe hostilely. Her firm young body 
was already a richer darker color except where her bikini had 
covered her white breasts and belly, “Why are you so damned 
puritanical?” 

“What?” 

“Oh, go to hell. Bob, I hate you and that damned high¬ 
brow brain of yours. Where did it get you? YouVe through, 
Bob. Did you get that? You’re through.” 

“You want breakfast or a drink first?” 

“You know what’s wrong with you?” 

“Yes. I sold ray inheritance for a mesa of pottage/* 

“Oh, that damned highbrow crap. Why don’t you come 
off it and be huroan for half an hour?” 

I picked up the phone. “Would you send up two breakfasts 
—and two Tom Collins?” 

“Two? Helb make it four Tom Collins,” said DanieEe, 
getting up from the bed and going into the bathroom. 

The drinks came and I handed her one in the shower, 

“You’re adorable,” she laughed, “Now, what could be 
more fun in a shower than a Tom Collins? Come on—gel in 
and we’U drink together.” 

“Thanks,” I said, turning her down, 

“Come on, get in the shower and have a drink with me— 
and be human once,” 

“No.” 

Carlos came with the silverware and the basket of rolls, 
the catsup, the Worcestershire sauce, the Nescafe, 

“Dondiy senor?^* he asked. 

“Outside on the balcony,” 

“Ah, of course,” going out on the shady balcony, 

“DanieUe, breakfast is here,” I called. 

“Coming,” she answered. 

After we had eaten breakfast—seven courses, including 
pork chops and papayas—we sat smoking and looking at the 
morning-bright town across the bay. The whole rocky moon- 
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tainside glittered with white hotek and there were new con¬ 
crete skeletons being poured everywhere* 

“You’d think they had enough hotels/’ she saidf leaning 
over to have her cigarette lighted. 

She was very beautiful and very harsh this morning. She 
wore a tight strapless bathing suit of cora! pink. 

The heat found our balcony at last and broke over us like 
the hot surf. My head was pounding again, 1 put my hand 
to the back of my neck in stealthy terror, 

Danielle looked into her drink and asked^ “By the way, 
did you make love to me last night?” 

“Oh, gawd!” 

“I asked you a simple question.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“What kind of double talk is that?” she snapped. “Did 
you or didn’t you?” 

I couldn’t hear the vulgarity that was creeping into our 
relationship suddenly. Her perpetual drinking, all her 
loveliness somehow disappearing—into her disapproval of 
me, 

“No, I didn’t” 

“Oh, come off it, Bob. With this heat you ought to be up 
to bat more often,” 

“It takes more than heat,” I said casually. 

“Damn you! Are you making me feel cheap again?” 

“Can’t you—” 

“Go to heUI” she cried, getting up and going inside. 

But she came out again almost immediately, carrying 
another Tom Collins, 

‘I’m sorry,” she said. 

“That’s okay,” I said, looking out over the bay. 

She went over to the balustrade and leaned far out, 
looking down the whole line of balconies to the prow of the 
ship. “Hi!” she called, 

“Hi, sehorita!” I knew that voice, 

“Son of a gun!” she laughed. “Aren’t you up yet?” 
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^Who knows?” he laughed back charmingly, 

**Come on, you guys, join us ” said Danielle. 

She turned and smiled at me, ‘‘They’re too adorable ” 

I heard bare feet padding our way. And then suddenly Kid 
Torreon, all muscles glistening, appeared on the narrow 
ledge outside the balustrade. And following him his three 
smiling seconds and a girl bullfighter in a tight yellow 
bathing suit 

“Oh, crazy!” cried Danielle, “That’s dangerous! Couldn’t 
you come to the door properly?” 

He smiled graciously, turned and pretended to dive off into 
the street below, “Command me!” 

“Oh, don’t!” she said, terrified yet flattered. 

The brave young men lifted the soft-limbed Barbara over 
the balustrade. And Kid Torreon hoisted himself lighdy into 
our balcony, 

“Order drinks, will you, Bob? Lots of them,” 

“What kind?” I said, annoyed. 

Oh, senor, senor,” said Kid Torreon, “Dai(juiri, of coursct 
You don’t know Daiquiri, senor?” patronizingly, 

“How many?” I said, holding it down. 

Oh, Bob, for heaven’s sake, just order them—enough to 
fill an hour. We’re going skiing anyhow. Aren’t we?” She 
looked admiringly at the boxer, 

I went inside and ordered the drinks on the phone. My 
head was spinning and I knew I was no good when it came 
to heaL I had heard that ihey earned people out of Acapulco 
on stretchers in |une. I understood now. 

I went into the bathroom and took three Miltown, then 
wondered if that was the right thing to take for sunstroke, 
Carlos brought the drinks and I went out with him to the 
balcony. Danielle was sitting in Kid Torreou’s lap, her arm 
around his brown shoulders. 

“You shouldn’t have been knocked-out in Mad Square 
Carden—a nice big chunk of guy like you.” 
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“Oh, yes ” he laughed. I saw his hands playing softly over 
her warm skin* 

“Oh, no! He fihotildn^t have, he shouldn't have, should h© 
have, Bob?’* 

I took my drink and sat down next to Barbara, who sat 
drinking with her white legs crossed, a Mghted cigarette 
smoking between her fingers* 

“Were you really a bullfighter?” 

“I wanted to be,” she confessed. Her eyes were very sad. 
“Why?” 

“Oh, how can you tell the why of your life?” She drank 
thoughtfully—and kept her large American eyes off Danielle 
and the Kid. They were building It up pretty fast again. 

“Well, I suppose we Americana have to prove ourselves,” 
I consoled* 

“I didn’t,” she said, taking another deep drag at her 
cigarette and returning her hand modestly to her lap. Her 
thighs were very white. She didn’t seem to tan. 

“Where did you live in the United States?” 

“Does it matter?” 

“Sorry,” I said, ashamed. 

“Newport. My father was an admiraL Said I never would 
amount to anything. He was right” 

“Cha cha cha,” sang the young men around the table, 

“And were you really gored?” 

*‘Yes,” she said simply* 

“You will see,” said i6d Torreon* 

“Go to hell, Torreon,” she said fiercely. I saw she Tvas his 
woman, had gone down and down and was resigned to the 
worthless camp-follower life he demanded of her. 

“Tonight we aU go—and see her cogtdei*” Her wound* 

“Aiiii!” laughed the young men, 

“What does he mean?” I asked. 

“I do a strip tease, as a matador, at a night cluh. Are you 
shocked?” 

“ Well, I—” Yea, I was a little ashamed for her* 
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“Pm through in the ring. After youVe lost your courage 
youVe through in any game.” 

“How did you lose your courage in the ring?” 

“The same way you did,” she jeered. fell in love with 
something second-rate.” 

“Listen, sehor,” said Kid Torreon, “You know what? 
Three days after I seduced her she became cowardly in the 
ring and got her first goring. Curious, no?” 

Barbara laughed contemptuously. “You are too wonderful. 
Cha-cha!” But I saw there was an everlasting love in her 
contempt for him, 

^'VamoSf vamosy vamosF* said D^ielle, jumping up and 
taking his arm, “We*re going skiing.” 

“You no go?” asked Kid Torreon, looking at me strangely. 

“Oh, he never does anything!” said Danielle, shaming me. 
“He used to he a painter and now look at him,” 

1 burned with shame. 

All the small bronze young men in white trunks rose, 
bowed formally and then one by one jumped over the 
balustrade. They helped the American girls over too, very 
politely seeing that their bare feet were safely on the narrow 
ledge. Then they walked back past all the other balconies to 
Kid Torreon’s room, Danielle screaming delightedly. 

At dusk she returned, having spent the entire day on the 
water. She looked at me a frightened moment, then flung 
herself in my arms and sobbed. 

“Oh, darling, darling.” 

She smelled of the sea. I kissed her cheeks, her diroat Her 
skin tasted salty. She would not lift her lips to mine, as if 
wanting to hide some guilt from me. 

“Don’t hate me, don’t hate me.” 

“I don’t hate you.” 

“You should.” 

“Why?” 

“Never mind.” 

She sat down and took off her suit again and looked at me 
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guiltily- ‘Too know, Vm getting awfully good on the surf 
board, too, Vm the best of die bunch,” 

She went out on the balcony and spread her suit out to 
dry. Then she came back and direw herself in my arms, 
“Oh, don’t hate me, don’t hate me. I love you so, I love 
you so,” 

“I know,” 

She looked up at me. “Would you like to before dinner?” 
“No,” 

“What are you doing—punishing me?” 

“For what?” 

*The heU with it!” she said, agoing into the shower. 

I stood there a long bewildered moment wondering wKat 
my life was all about—exchanging something wonderful for 
this mere child, 

After we had dinner on the balcony and smoked and 
watched the brighdy lighted foreign yachts come slowly into 
the bay and drop anchor, she got up and dressed—in a blue 
cascade of chiffon caught up at her breasts, 

“Come on, we’re going,” she commanded. 

“Where?” 

“To the Bull Ring ” 

“At night?” 

“Silly, it^s a night club. We’re going to see Barbara do 
her act” 

“Okay,” I said, lying down on the bed. 

“Don’t lie down again. We have to be there by nine-” 

“I can’t make it,” 

^They say she is simply terrific,” 

“Sorry,” closing my eyes, 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, come on, then, let’s go,” 

“I can’t, DanieUe-” 

“Pull yourself together.” 

“I can’L” 
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“Well, damn you!” And she flounced out 

It was dawn when she got back to the hotel The lights in 
the big white ocean liners, beached high up the mountain- 
aide, were sparking out one by one* 

The dead ruffled water of the bay still reflected brokenly 
the huge Pepsi Cola sign which went out suddenly and left 
the entire town bleak and gray before sunrise. 

“It was too wonderful!” said Danielle, kicking off her 
slippers. 

“What was wonderful?” I didn’t dare awaken* 

“To stand right out there without a stitch on in the buM 
ring and kill a bull— 

“Not a bull ring,” 

“Well, it was a night club and it was a hull ring too.” 

“Which?” 

“Both! I can’t explain it to you if you have no imagina¬ 
tion. A little bull ring. It was round. We had a table right 
above. And they had real sand.” 

“And a cborus?” 

“Yea, why not? It was the real thing—the hullflght, ffiat 
is.” 

“In a night club?” 

“Oh, you’re so smart! Yes, a bullfight in a night club. 
And she was awfully clever, the way she put those little 
sticks in its neck first” 

“Hmmmm*” 

“Her wound is wonderful. Torreon says it was closed wiffi 
forty stitches. She got it legitmately in Guadalajara—her 
wound, that is.” 

“Oh, well,” I said, giving up. 

“I suppose that’s what they go to see.” 

“I wouldn’t know.” 

“That and her killing a bull naked. She missed several 
times. It was awfully messy. Torreon was furious with her. 
I’m sure they’re through.” 
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I couldn’t answer. 

“I’m going water skiing ” she decided. 

“Not at this hour!” 

“Why not?” she said. “The gang’s waiting.” She took off 
her blue dress and tiptoed out on the balcony to get her 
bathing suit 

“Isn’t the town wonderful at sunrise?” 

Long shafts of light shot straight across the bay and 
flushed gold the hotels along the water front “Oh, look— 
there’s someone already being towed!” 

“So what?” I said, lying on the bed exhausted. 

“Oh, you spoil everything. Everything, everything!” she 
said, stepping into her bathing suit 

The heat was terrible now. My whole body seemed aflame 
—my arms, my legs, my lungs, my bones, my guts. 

“Are you just going to lie there?” she said as she came in 
from the balcony. 

“What’s with you and Kid Torredn?” I said. 

“You have eyes, haven’t you?” 

Yes, but—” Oh, the heat It was as though my flesh were 
were being slowly burned to the very bone. “I think we 
ought to have an understanding,” 

“Oh, Lord, you and your generation. Do you have to have 
a diagram?” 

“God damn you,” I said, jumping up from the bed and 
grabbing her. My head pounded and I thought I would 
faint But Danielle seemed very cool. 

We stared at each other a long moment Then she burst 
out laughing. “You’re really too funny, Bob.” 

I slapped her face. Her bead jarred against the door. 

“That was big of you.” 

“You know it And you’re going to give me an expla¬ 
nation.” 

“Good God! An explanation? What is this, the Middle 
Ages?” 

"Then it’s over between you and me?” 
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She thought a moment and then: 

”It could be, Bob, it could be.” 

She took her towel and purse and went out and slammed 
die door. 

She returned around nine o’clock, very bright-eyed and 
happy from racing around the bay for three hours on two 
pieces of wood* 

She was beautifully blackened now. Her white suit cut 
deeply acrosa her large soft thighs. 

“Hi,” she said, smiling. “I feel wonderful. Fm starved— 
for a drink.” 

She didn’t seem to remember our quarrel. She was all 
happiness. She leaned one brine-polished knee on the bed 
and looked down at me mischievously. 

“Do you feel that way now?” she asked. 

I felt drugged mth an aching sleep I still did not want 
to throw off. 

“What, what?” I tried to bring myself into focus. She 
looked at me a curious moment 

“What do you say. Bob?” 

She took off her swinuning cap and let her luxurious hair 
tumble round her young shoulders. Then I saw her slip down 
the shoulder straps, drop the white suit to the floor and step 
out of it and come ov^ to the bed* 

“Don’t you think it would be very nice now, feUa?” 

“Oh, well,” I agreed. 

But I had a feverish sense of guilt throughout 

About an hour later she was dancing around the room 
again. Doing this, doing that 

I couldn’t bear to face the reality of the hot day. 

“Come on, get up. Pull your nineteen-oh-eight chassis 
together. We’re going shopping,” 

“Shopping? What for?” 

“Oh, just shopping.” 

“It’s loo hot” 
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“You said that** She went to the phone and ordered four 
dry martiiiia. 

**What about breakfast?^’ I askei 

**Break{ast? I never heard of it” 

She went to one of her suitcases and got out another 
swimming suit—a pink bikini you could store in a match 
box, 

**Did I do you in?” she laughed. 

‘‘Somewhat,” 1 confessed, 

“Take a shower, Bobby, and youH feel wonderful. Shall 
I make you an Alka Seltzer?” 

She laughed cruelly and ran her fingers through the hairs 
of my chest “You’re such an old fogy,” 

“Guilty,” I said, staggering to the bathroom and taking 
a long shower that finally washed away the aching night 


8 

Half an hour later we went downstairs in our bathing 
suits and got in the Bugatti and let the car coast down to the 
Gran Via Tropical where we joined the gay parade of 
Mark IV*s and Thunderbirds toward the heart of town. 

The sea was lustrous this morning, the big white yachts 
fancifully arranged, I realized Acapulco had a fairy tale 
glamour—but a dead spirit A sort of limp bonheur de vivre. 
It had a false blitheness, a self-conscious zest. The whole 
world came to Acapulco* It was so colorfully indolent—a hot 
place to tease you into your last sleep. 

Wlien we got downtown Danielle parked the car under the 
listless palms before the Bank of Mexico. 

“Now what?” I asked. 

“We’re going to walk,” 

The heat was so bad I didn’t know if I could make it It 
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felt like fumes were steaming up from my stomaclL And 
that banging behind my ear was starting again. 

Danielle “shopped” as she went She took fifteen nmnites 
to select two fivecent post cards—both of Pancho Villa’s 
bullet-ridden body in ParraL 

Then she moved on to baskets. There must have been 
ten thousand baskets on the sidewalk^ sweet-smelling straw 
baskets with woven green designs. Danielle took the covers 
off dozens and then put them on again. 

“Aren’t they beautiful?” she asked. 

“Why don’t yon buy one?” 

“No, I was just looking.” 

The heat and the confusion of the market were unbearable. 
I was exhausted. I kept panting and hoped she would not 
notice. I foOowed her strong bare legs doggedly. 

Danielle was lingering over hammocks now. There were 
red and yellow woven bammocka. She made the man hang 
them up and take them down. 

“They smell so nice,” inhalmg the sweet hemp. 

“So what?” 

“They’d be wonderful to make love m.” 

“I don’t think it could be done,” 

• “You want to bet?” she laughed. 

We were in the Zocalo now. It was a madhouse of dirty 
booths and stalls. There was an endless stream of red-nosed 
American businessmen with brightly patterned shorts and 
long-legged Iowa girk in fifty-doUar bikinis self-consciously 
slipping through the crowds. 

The Americans were so dean, so sterile, the Mexicans so 
naturally dirty. The Mexican girls were indolent, alert, 
angry-exciting. They had polished golden skins. Some of the 
girls were dark as night and had lovely white eyes. Their 
handsome worthless boys, naked to the waist, were holding 
their girls possessively. It was a nation of sad eyes—lovely 
inwardness. Sex their only refuge. 

Danielle and I could not move now. The wild dirty street 
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was choked with lusty life. There was an endless line of 
heat-up buses stopped in the narrow street* Thousands of 
laughing Mexicans were standing there aimlessly Jeering at 
the nothingness of their lives. 

“LetV look at sea shells,” said Danielle. 

We did for half an hour. Danielle bought three and we 
went on. 

The heat was intolerable. Again the scene would not 
follow when I turned my head, 1 hoped the sweating stinking 
crowds would move on. I had lost Danielle. Finally I caught 
up with her standing in the doorway of a dirty barber shop, 

“Don’t you want to get a haircut?” she asked. 

“Are you cra^y?” 

It was a very primitive barber shop with tufts of black 
murderer’s hair on the sawdust floor. There was a large sign 
on the waU: Injections given. 

“Where in heU do you want to go?” I said. 

“Well, where?” she laughed. 

We found him at last He sat there, naked to the waist, at 
the sidewalk cafe—he and his insolent bronzed muscular 
chest and his little gang of dull-eyed thugs. They were all 
drinloDg some horrible green colored stuff that looked as 
though it had come out of a hair tonic bottle. 

*‘Hello, darling,” she said. “Fm sorry we’re late.” 

He arose with exaggerated courtesy and offered her a 
chair. There was none for me. The crowds kept bumping me, 
throwing me off my balance. 

I saw Kid Torreon look at Danielle intimately with his 
bloodshot eyes. 

“No,” she said, laughingly. 

“But yes,” he insisted. It was a game they had, 

“No, senor,” she repeated. 

He was so strong, so senseless^—and I knew she wanted 
him. Oh God, she wanted him. 

She sat down and crossed her splendid bare legs in in¬ 
timate relation with him. 
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‘‘Must you stand?” she said to me insultingly- 

“I don’t know quite what to sit om” 

“Sit on one of your ideas a while,” she scoffed. 

Kid Torreon’s eyes were glazed. He had really been drink¬ 
ing. He reached again for his glass. 

“YouVe had enough,” she said, taking his tall sticky glass 
away from him and sipping iL “Mmm!” 

I could not bear this lewd intimacy between her naked 
whiteness and his hairy Mexican-ness. Her thigh touched the 
length of his. 

“I’m broke,” he confessed glumly. His seconds all laughed 
and laughed. 

“You had two hundred thousand pesos!” she accused. 

“Poof I” he said. And there was no doubt about it It was 
all gone. 

“Well, will you make some more if you go to Buenos 
Aires?” 

“You want to go?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, looking at me. 

“Sure you do,” confidently. 

“How much will you make on that fight?” 

“Oh, carambar 

“Oh, you’ll lose. You’ll be knockied-out again.” 

“Oh, yes,” He knew he was through. And that idea rather 
appealed to her—man destroyed and she in on it 

“Do you have to get knockied-out?” 

“You come—and then I don’t care.” 

“And, and—Barbara?” 

He cut the air with cruel finality, 

^Fimdor 

“I know your finidos. You’ll pick up any girl as long as 
she’s white. Then three weeks later— 

“But of course.” 

“Damn you.” I could see she was delighted with the 
prospect 

They both looked at me. 
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*^What Sid you say, sefior?” he laughed* 

I thought a long time* This was the eud of the line- I 
had it conuug- 

I looked down at Kim, 

“Go to hell, is what I say to you. You worthless bastard*^ 
I made my way back through the crowds to the beach and 
walked along the Playa Homos* 

So this was the way she said goodbye* She just started 
another affair and left you to pick up the broken pieces of 
your life as best you could, I could not believe that 
I called a taxi and went back to the hotel 

She came in about tKree in the morning. 

In silence she undressed, dropping her things to the floor. 
Then she crawled in beside me, let her body slump against 
mine, and soon feU asleep. 

I lay next to her, fully awake. I watched the first glow of 
dawn come over the sky. 

Suddenly a rocket shot up above the ornate cathedral 
across the water and exploded* Another, then another ex* 
ploded in the hot morning sky. The church bells clanged 
and the rockets kept exploding. It must have been a Sainfs 
Day; die Mexicans needed lots of gunpowder to celebrate a 
Saint’s Day* 

The rockets kept exploding high over the church- You 
could see their blmding splashes of light in broad daylight 
Danielle moaned in her sleep and I felt her body quiver 
with each explosion* Then they really sent off a big one; the 
echo of it came thundering across the water. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she icreamed. 

“Danielle,” I said, shaking her, 

“Oh, oh, oh! The other entrance! The other entrance. Oh, 
Father. Father! Fm coming—^wait! Wait! Oh, my God! 
Oh!” 

I really shook her now. “Danielle,” 

She opened her eyes ; diey were glazed with terror. 
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“What, what?” 

“You were dreamiiig.” 

“Oh, my God, how awful!” she cried, covering her sad 
dark eyes with her hands. “What is it? ^at is it?” 

“TheyYe just sending off rockets at the cathedral,” 

Another rocket went off, and another. She clamped her 
hands over her ears. “I canY take it I canY take it” 

“The war?” 

“Yes. London—the bombing. Oh, God, it was awful. 
Every night in the tube. You just sat there huddled, reading 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream —or making love with anyone 
who happened to be next to you. A garage mechanic or a 
barber or a Lord, Or crying and cursing—and not knowing 
if your house would be there when you went out the next 
morning.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“Underground? I made love a few times. But it didnY 
help. Nothing helped. Mostly I wrote letters to my father- 
love letters a girl of fourteen would write. Oh, God, how I 
loved him—and wrote and wrote him letters he would never 
get 

“He had written me, too—I think. They had taken him 
prisoner and carted him off. Oh, my God, stop me, stop me 
before I tell you that! For God’s sakes, get me a drink, or 
make love to me! Oh, I tried and tried and tried to get 
across the Qiannel to him. They laughed at me. They aU 
said it was impossible. That I must submit to my fate. As 
everyone else was doing. How can you submit to horror? 
The horror of someone as beautiful as Faffier—being killed, 

“He wouldnY harm a soul—^he was so beautiful* He was 
at a concert He was the greatest pianist in Europe. But, of 
course, they took him, and as soon as they found out that 
he was . . . My God, man, come and put me out of my 
misery! Don’t you understand what I need to get me over 
this?” She clutched me with trembling hands. 

The rockets were still exploding dully above the cathedral 
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The length of her soft but supple body lay the length of 
mine. It felt warm anil womsnlyj and vibrant with life My 
arms went around her, returning her clutching embrace* 
Head to head and toe to toe, our bodies kissed and melted. 
I planted my lips upon hers and our longues met in wicked 
excitement. Then I loosed her, bent my head, directed hot, 
thirsty kisses to each of her breasts, to the rosy buds 
crowning the tantalizing mounds. Then I kissed the rest of 
her, all of her, in a paroxysm of love and desire* 

She returned kiss for kiss, fondling me with long, soft 
strokes that fanned me into leaping flame. With desperate 
need, I pressed my burning self upon her yearning one, 
sought and found her cupped recepdveness* The timeless 
and inexorable rhythm of love quickened, lengthened, 
quivered in the wild oscillation of total ecstasy* * • . 

But that was not enough. Still she heard the rockets. She 
moved her unbearably seductive body to new accommoda¬ 
tion, and practicing the ancient arts of womanhood with 
hands and maddening lips, roused me to new fire. This bhgs 
was beyond pleasure, beyond pain* She moaned • * . I 
screamed ., • the rockets ceased* ., # 


We awoke around eleven. She was looking at me and 
laughing. 

**Are you okay?” I asked* ‘Tou were so— 

**The hell with it,” she said, jumping out of bed* 

I saw she was in a mood other than the terrified one of 

dawn. 

”Do you like vodka?” she asked* 

I laughed: “How early in life did you start forgetting with 
liquor?” 

“Not early enough. At fourteen, if you must know, I 
learned all the answers that first week in the Tube. Please 
order some vodka and tomato juice, FIl show you how to 
make a bloody Mary.” 
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She went in and took a shower and came out looking like 
a hlackened Botticelli Venus dripping from the Pacific, 

‘‘Come on, you lazy bastard, get up,” 

“What’s the use?” 

“I don’t know,” she laughed. 

She put on still another swimming suit—a white one with 
red stripes converging between her soft dark legs. “How do 
you like this one?” 

When the bottle of vodka came she poured the tomato 
juice over the ice and dumped in half a glass of the liquor. 
She took a good drink from mine and handed it to me, 
“That’s my rake-off.” 

“So we can blame this on the Russians, too?” I said, tast¬ 
ing it “You want breakfast?” 

“Damned right, I do—after that battle last night Jesus, I 
must be something to live widu At least you didn’t break 
my nose.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“I’m sorry, too* IVe always wanted to have my nose 
broken by a man,” 

“Don’t give up hope yet” 

She laughed reminiscently. “Ihat was a heU of a going 
over I gave you, darUng.” 

“Skip it” 

“For God’s sake, don’t be magnanimous. If there’s any¬ 
thing I hate it’s a magnanimous man.” 

I saw our irritation with one another was beginning again. 
What in hell was it? 

“Is it all right, Danielle?” 

“God damned if I know, Bob,” 

She crossed her soft legs and leaned back in the chair and 
looked at her glass of vodka. 

“I love you very much,” I said guardedly. 

“And I love you very much, too, Bob, But what the belL” 
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We drank silently and I was thinking of her many selves— 
her loveliness, her irritation, her strength, her bitchiiiess, 
“Well never get along, Bob,” 

“We did last night” 

“Oh—^in bed? ITiat was nice,” 

“Can't it always be nice?” I was fighting, fighting to make 
something fundamental of our love. But she didn't want it 
“You see I'm loused up. Bob,” she said quite frankly. 
“You needn't be,” 

“But I want to be,” she said irritably, 

“But why?” 

“Because I'm used to my loused-up personality. It fits me. 
It's nice. And I get along widi it” 

“Couldn’t you love instead of hate? Ifs so unnatural for 
a woman not to want to love a man,” 

“God damn it, I can't Why do yon keep forcing these 
theories of life on me? I can't love in that damned self- 
effacing way some women do,” 

“You mean you don't want to.” 

“Why should I?” She laughed, proud of her independence. 
She got up and went to the tray and mixed anoiher drink 
for herself. “Mmmmm, What do people do who don't drink?” 
“What are your plans now, DanieUe?” I asked. 

“Well,” she decided. “You’re going to paint—” 

“To paint?” 

“Yes, Fm going to get you started again,” 

“Will you come along?” 

She hesitated, 

“I'U see what Kid Torreon says,” 

“What's he got to do with it?” 

“Lots.” 

We left in a few minutes and went on a buying spree and 
in a couple of hours we were loading all my painting things 
in the car. A new box of water colors, an easel, pastels, and 
about ten huge pads of water-color paper. All for a half 
hour's sketch. 
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just might take fire,” she laughed* 

"Not if you don’t come along.” 

"Don’t be silly.” 

We drove down to the post office—a very modem glaaa 
Frank Uoyd Wright affair on the water, honeycomhed with 
a thousand windows. 

She parked and got in line with a lot of knotty-legged 
rural Americans waiting for their mail I waited in the hot 
ear. Who the hell would write to me? 

She came out eventually, waving a blue telegram* 

"He won it! He won it!” 

"Who—what?” ^ 

"Anythony—the Pan American road race.” 

"Not really?” 

“He did! He won last place—^it says here.” 

She was very excited. She read the telegram over and over. 

"Last year he didn’t even finish. And now he’s won it!” 

"Yeah. Last place ” 

"Isn’t it wonderful?” 

"Wonderful,” I agreed. 

"Poor Anthony. I can’t tell you what winning that race 
means to him. He’s spent one hundred thousand dollars to 
win it” 

"Last place, that is,” 

"Oh, will you stop? Don’t you believe people should get 
what they want?” 

"Yeah, last place.” 

She gave up. “Come on, get out Well leave the car hera. 
There’s no earthly place to park in the Zocalo ” 

I got out in the hot sun and staggered. My old friend, the 
neckacbe, was there again. The heat was intolerable- Just 
another warm day in Acapulco—forty-three degrees centi¬ 
grade, the temperature of the body plus ten. The easiest way 
to describe it is to say that your hands thrill, your viscera 
dissolve and you are strangely frightened; you expect to 
take off at any momenL 
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“Look,” I said, “if I have to go through that calde rush 
on the Zocalo Tm heat before I start Why don't we just 
leave right now?” 

“No* I have to check with him before I can go.” 

“Damn it,” I said, “I ought to just knock you—” 

“Now, now,” she said, taking my amt “If he says okay. 
I’ll go with you*” 

My neck ached, my brains were boiling and steam was 
coming out of my ears. I wonder what Henry James would 
have done with Acapulco? 

“Where will you go with me?” I asked, befuddled. 

“Oh, brother, are you gone,” And she burrowed right 
through the crowd. 

We found Kid Torredn just as we had left him twenty-four 
hours before—knotty muscular legs spread out under the 
table, white boxing trunks not any cleaner. His eyes were 
glazed over like ^ose of a dead ox. He was sipping a new 
hair tonic—a lovely purple. 

“Hello, darling,” Danielle said* coming up and putting 
her arms around his sweating shoulders, “What’s this one?” 
She sipped the vile-Iooking drink, 

“Where you been?” he asked, grabbing her. 

“Now, don’t get fresh,” She slapped him affectionately. 
What am I doing here, I thou^t The whole thing sud¬ 
denly became completely unreal, 

“Bob wants to go away and paint” 

“No,” he said surlily. 

She turned to me in despair. 

“He’s always that way when he hasn’t fought for a week ” 
“Let’s fight,” said Kid Torreon, But he sat there with 
his dark broken-fingered Mexican bands spread out ape-like 
across her tummy. 

“Is this what you want?” I asked, indicating his drunken 
stupor* 
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“Oh, yon just don’t understand. Bob. That’s die very 
virility of someone who doesn’t have a brain.” 

“Let’s fight,” said Kid Torreon. His seconds laughed and 
laughed. 

“Now, darling, quiet down. He doesn’t want to fight He 
wants to go to Zihuatanejo and paint” 

“No,” shifting his boxer’s feet below the table. 

“I don’t know what to do,” she said helplessly- 
“I do,” I said, turning and allowing myself to be sucked 
into the crowds. 

“Oh, Bob, Bob! Please! Bob—don’t go way like thatl” 

I looked at the clock in the cathedral tower. 12:05. 

The hell with her. 


I went back to the car where it was parked before die 
Correoa. 

I got in, gunned it 

I started out through the market itself land ih^ h^ded up 
the hot steep streets of Acapulco. g ' 

At the lop of the town suddenly the omfii oaitif| Jo sight 
Ten thousand miles of it curving noith, bifteiin^i loti^ 
over the rocks and slipping back into its own greenness— 

I let the car all the way out along the ocean road. What a 
car that was! I did ninety almost immediately and felt the hot 
slip-stream curl round me. I had a botde of Pepsi Cola, some 
crackers, two Dali-limp chocolate bars—and my water colors. 
I did not know where I was going and it didn’t matter. I 
just had to move. 

The palm groves swam before me. I dashed through them 
in utter darkness and dien out again into the bright lonely 
seacoast 

There were somber towering mountains to my right and 
dark purple roads leading toward them under the palms. 
The red flowering trees by the turquoise bayous were very 
beautiful and the planted foreground was emerald green. 
It was all majestic and lost 
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Now the road was really terrible, I dipped down into a 
wide sandy river where women, naked to the hips, stood 
under little leafy arbors washing clothes. I dared a glance. 
My head was a whirling sensation. The rotting trees in the 
brackish water gave off an astringent smell, like a wet match. 
The black butterflies clung to my face. I stopped the car. 
The sensation In my head became a whirling vertigo in my 
body, I passed out 

When I woke up, it was later, much later. The night was 
pitch and heavy. But the weight of the sun was gone. I 
pulled myself to my feet and somehow found the way back 
to the car. 

The sea ran after me in sultry silence as I drove, numbed 
with despair. The night was black—the ocean blacker, 

I was in a grove of banana trees now. I could smell their 
banana smell overhead—the sea always to my right, foaming 
up the beach toward me, urging, urging me on— 

To whom? 

I didn’t care now, I was going back. 

Around nine in the morning I arrived at the hotel, ex¬ 
hausted almost to the point of tears and unhelievably filthy. 
I went straight to the desk, 

‘‘Senorita Farnsworth?” I asked, 

"Ah, senor,” said someone behind me. He looked like a 
floor walker. But his frown was Mexican, 

"Oh, hello,” 1 said. "I’m looking for Senorita Farns¬ 
worth.” 

"Ah, yes,” and he was ed^ng me toward the Mg glass 
door and so were five other solenm young men in white 
trousers and red sashes and oil-glistening chests, 

"Look here! You can’t!” 

I felt his five young men surround me and rush me out of 
the hotel. "Carlos!” I shouted, 

"Ah, senor,” he cried, recognizing me. "To what have you 
faUen?” 
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“Don’t 'worry about that Is the senorita still here?” 

“Do you suffer much, senor?” 

“Almost Carlos, where is the senorita?” 

“She gone,” 

“With that man?” 

“With that man,” He nodded sadly* 

“Well, Fll be dammed!” I didn’t know what to do. I 
hadn’t a cent 

I looked at Carlos helplessly. 

“Senor. Misfortune has overtaken yon. You come my 
house. It’s yours.” 

I shook my head. “No, Carlos. Thanks, but —” I suddenly 
thought of Rhoda—^what had happened to her? “A phone* 
Carlos, just let me use a phone.” 
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He led me to the phone in the office. 

I jiggled the receiver. 

“Speak,” said the operator at last 

“Senorita, I want to talk long distance to Mexico City,” 
“A little minute, please,” 

I heard the trunk puffed out and another plugged in. 
“Speak,” said a voices 

“I want to talk long distance to Mexico Gty*” 

“A little moment senor ” 

Again I waited, I could hear a Hundred Bantering conver¬ 
sations around the country. Then utter silence. And another 
voice in contralto Spanish. 

“Speak.” ■ 

“Is this Mexico City, senorita?” 

“No, sehor. This is Vera Cim.” 

“But I want to speak to Mexico City.” 
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I beard a higher octave of sileoco now, and I knew a new 

connection had been made, 

‘*Speak/’ 

‘‘Ihe City of Mexico?” 

”Si, aenor,” 

“Look, I want to speak to the Hospital EspaSa.” 

**A moment sir,” 

I waited while they shuffled me back and forth across the 
city, 

‘‘Senor?” 

“Helloj hellop The Hospital Espana ?” 

‘"Senor, I am sorry. The Hospital Espana is on the oflier 
company’s line,” 

“What?” 

But I was cut off again, I stood there breathing deeply. 
Steady, I told myself. 

I hung up and dialed again, 

“Please, Mexico Gty, senorita,” 

“Si, senor,” 

This time I ready got Mexico City—but to whom was I 
going to talk? 

Sehorita, the American Embassy, It is of great impor* 
tance.” 

“But of course,” 

I waited again. Why the hell did they have two telephone 
companies in Mexico City? 

Hello, said a good old-fashioned American voice from 
the Middle West 

“My God—look, Fm an American citizen,” 

“Sure, feUa, Do you want to be repatriated?” 

“Oh, my God, no. Listen, IVe been trying half an hour 
to contact my wife in Mexico City,” 

“It’s four o*clock in the morning, fella.” 

“I know—^he’s a patient in the Hospital Espana. Do you 
think you could contact her?” 

“Listen, boy, that hospital is on tiie other line.” 
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“Ob, Lord, don’t you bave both lines in tbe Embassy?” 

“Yes. But I’d have to switch the line from the hospital 
through the embassy switchboard and then down to you in 
Acapulco—and you know how complicated that would be.” 

“Please, please.” The fear in my own voice terrified me. 

“I’m gonna try, fella, because I think you’re in trouble- 
big trouble, maybe. Hold the line.” 

“Hurry, hurry.’’ . 1 ,; 

I looked up. G4tlo^ the bellboy, was standing there. His 
dark young noc was v^ry serious. 

“You are in' even more trouble?” 

“My wife,” i opiifesttfe 

“She too has left you?” 

“No—I left her.” 

“Ah, in a moment of passion for the girl?” 

“Em es” That’s it I felt ashamed I had to confess such 
an infamy to him. 

“These things are our lo^ if we are real men. Passion for 
the wrong woman.” 

“I guess ... Hello ... Yes, this is Sullivan. The Hospital 
Espana? Could you connect me with—oh, damnl” 

“Wait a minute,” said the voice at the American Embassy. 
“See if I can’t cross these trunks . . . There you are, go 
ahead— 

“Hello? Rhoda? Is that you, Rhoda?” 

And then I heard a faint far-off voice drifting toward me. 
“Bob?” Her voice! 

“Yes, yes!” I shouted. 

“Come,” I heard her voice say softly. “Come quickly." 

But tile voice was gone and the connection severed. 

“My God!” I cried. “What have I done!” I knew now the 
entire meaning of my life: Rhoda. 

I looked frantically about the dimly lighted room. Carlos 
was gone. 

I put my hands over my eyes. She’s deatiily sick. How can 
I get to Mexico in time? 
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Carlos was standing there again. He held out a fresh pair 
of white trousers, a white shirt, and a pair of patent leather 
hlack shoes* 

‘"These,” he said, sizing me up and down* 

‘‘Good God, Carlos,” I said snatching them, 

“They fit But not very,” he apologized 

I put the shirt and trousers on quickly* Not bad. Carlos 
stripped off his black belt and handed it to me apologetically, 
1 knelt on the floor and tied the patent leather shoes. They 
were too wide. 

I stood up and there was Carlos smiling his Aztec smile 
and handing me a five hundred peso note-forty dollars! 
“No!” 

“You hurry,” he said “The airplane.” 

“When?” 

“At the six hours, sen or. In forty-five minutes you are in 
Mexico City with your wife, yes?” 

There was no one at the hospital desk when I arrived. 
The switchboard was full of little red lights. The big tired 
clock said 7:30, 

I paced up and down in the corridor, silent companion 
to a frightened Mexican businessman in a narrow-shouldered 
suit He had out his beads—beautiful pink ones~and I 
could see his dick lips gently wording his prayers. 

Suddenly he dropped his coral rosary in his coat pocket 
and spread both his hands out for me to see. 

“Look at my hands quiver,” he said in Spanish, 

“Your wife?” 

“Si, senor.” 

“I sympathize greatly.” 

“Thank you, senor,” gratefully. “And your wife?” 

Suddenly I saw the nurse at the switchboard. She was un¬ 
plugging and plugging in the trunks to the many buzzing 
lights, 

“Senor?” she said, turning quickly. 
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“My spouse—can I have a pass and go up and see her?** 

Then I saw her search my face quickly. 

“Oh, Senor Sullivan! Yes. Yes. Go right up. Hurry!” 

I ran toward the elevators. 

When the doors opened Isabel looked at me frightened. 
We said nothing aE the way up. 

She let me out on the seventh floor. I dashed to Rhoda*s 
room. Three doctors were coming out. I knew what that 
meant 

I went into the room quietly. The shades were half drawn 
against the morning heat I looked quickly at Rhoda. 

She was sleeping cahnly, almost breathlessly. Her face 
was too still. Her cheeks more sunken than when I had left 
I waited and waited for her breath to raise her chest Oh, 
God, would it never come I 

I looked at her night table. Her books and papers were 
stacked in mechanical order. She hadn’t read for many days. 
Two letters unopened. Her glasses in their case. 

An envelope addressed to me. 

A nurse came in and started to take Rhoda’s pulse. I 
watched her hunt for a better place on Rhoda’s large weak 
wrist At last she appeared to find it and stood quietly, look¬ 
ing at her tiny wrist watch. 

She put the hand down, entered a figure on her chart and 
left the room. 

All the while Rhoda remained still and remote—eitactly as 
she had been when I entered the room. 

I sat in a chair, waiting and watching, for endless hours. 

Around two in the afternoon the three doctors came in 
again and looked at her for a long time. Then they turned as 
one and left the room without saying anything. 

Time passed in the featurelessness of my terror. I sat gaz* 
ing at her. I felt I must not move or life would be spent in 
her, I must be gentle and let life flow from me into her. I sat 
thoughtless hours watching her, guarding the small flame of 
life still there in her quiet body. 
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Another nurse came at six. I waited while she took Rhoda’s 
pulse. She felt for it patiently, then rushed out of the room. 
Almost imm ediately the three doctors returned and one of 
them himself took her pulse while the others waited. 
**Cuarenta” he said. Forty. 

This lime the three doctors looked at me. “You are her hus¬ 
band, sir?” 

“Si, senores” I said, almost childlike. There was no brav¬ 
ery left in me. 

They turned to each other and uUced in swift heavy Span¬ 
ish I could not understand. It was too long a discussion to 
bear. 

“You had best remain tonight, senor,” said one of toem, 
almost smiling. And the three left the room. 

I turned again to Rhoda. 

Her face was just the same. 

At seven, Mias Lopez, her lovely back arched, came into 
die room smiling and folded the heavy pink blanket 
“Would you not like something to eat, senor?” 

“I don’t really,” I stammered, incorrectly. 

“As it is your desire,” she agreed. She smiled a certain 
futility at my vigil and went out again. 

Around eleven o’clock that night as I was looking at Rhoda 
I saw her throat contract slowly. 

I raced out into the hallway. 

Miss Lopez came toward me, smiling. 

“She swallowed!” I said. 

“Sometimes they do,” she said casually. 

The nurses always answered with helpless shrugs. They 
didn’t give me any help. I would have to go it alone. 
“Mire,” Look, said Miss Lopez. 

She thrust out her long dusky hand, isolating proudly her 
third finger for me on which glittered a small diamond. “He 
just gave it to me this evening.” 

And there was glory in her eyes. 

I went back to the room and flung myself in the armchair 
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beside Rhoda’s bed and tried to stay... I awoke with a start 
The aun was streaming into the room. 

1 <Ud not know where I was, untU suddenly I saw Rhoda— 
her pinched profile. She had not changed. The same calm im* 
mobility of her face gave me a pang of terror. 

I looked quickly at her lips. Were they blue? 

Yes. 

Then it was to be today. 

I got out of the chair where I had spent the night and went 
over to the bed and knelt with my arms across her body. But 

DO prayer came to me—^just a litany of horror. 

I got up from my knees and looked arouncL 
Some one was in the doorway. 

The three doctors were there again. 

I went over to the window and watched them, A nurse 
wrapped a rubber cuff around Rhoda^s arm. One of the doc¬ 
tors pumped it up and listened to her pulse with his stetho¬ 
scope, The other doctors were stone-faced, 

“/Vada.^” asked one of the doctors* 

“Nothing,” said the one listening, 

“Try the ankle,” said the tallest of the doctors. 

The nurse undid the rubber cuff from Rhoda’a arm. One of 
the doctors laid aside the sheet and I saw Rhoda's familiar 
leg and classic foot The intern quickly adjusted the cuff on 
her ankle and pumped it up. 

Again the soft-faced doctor listened, pumped and listened. 
Was there life beating somewhere still in her quiet body? Do 
you still have dreams, dear one? What, what are you think¬ 
ing behind those large quiet eyelids? 

The doctor rose and took his stethoscope from out hia 
small pug ears. 

OckentaJ^ Eighty, Her blood pressure, 

I walched their faces for their final decision, hut they said 
nothing. They made very courteous bows to me and went out 
into the hallway. 

Now the awfulness of it all was truly upon me. I had no- 
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where to turn. Just the single^ single fear that life was ahout 
to stop—and must not stop. 

Ought I to open the letter? It would only be a last one of 
forgiveness. She knew no other mode of life, I went around 
to her night table. Saw the last book she had b^n reading— 
Alexis Karel, A box of Luden’s cough drops. And the letter. 
No! I will never open the letter, I never wish to know the last 
greatness about you. 

I went around now and knelt at her bedside. The door was 
open, but I did not care, I could not look at her any more. 
The death-sameness made me fear her. But in ugly disgust 
with myself I leaned over and kissed her dry unresponsive 

lips. 

Dr, Alvarez came into the room matter-of-factly. He did 
not glance at Rhoda, No doubt he had studied her chart and 
the last readings before he came in, 

“You’re back,” he said genially, 

“Yes, I—” 

“Of course,” he said, understanding, forgiving almost in¬ 
dulgently my folly in Acapulco, 

“Is she—” I pleaded, rather than asked, 

“Fra afraid so,” 

He kept studying me, not her. Anything to do with her was 
now over. 

“Why this sudden change for the worse?” I accused. 

“You must not blame me, Sefior Sullivan,” he said quickly. 

“I am not blaming you.” 

“Ah, but you are, A doctor or a hospital is always to 
blame.” His dark-shadowed face looked at me very seriously. 

We stood at the bed and looked down at Rhoda. 

“Why?"’ I asked. “Why,why?” 

He did not answer immediately, 

“I don’t know." 

“Could it have been a brain tumor?” 

“We can discover nothing physical.” 

“What, then?” 
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He looked at me strangely. He was on the point of saying 
something, then thought better of it* He went out into the 
hallway again. 

I sat for several hours in a featureless feance. Again I was 
guarding her—praying, praying to no God to let me die and 
not her. 

Around seven Miss Lopez went on duty again* She came in 
and tidied up the room. 

“But you should not just sit there, Senor Sullivan,” she 
chided* 

She watched her tiny diamond sparkle as she restacked the 
books and magazines Rhoda had read. There was a sweet 
smile on her lips as she moved her dark hand in such a way 
as to see the stone’s brilliance to the best advantage. 

She went on cleaning away the medicines and cnimpling 
up papers. 

She took Rhoda’s glasses from the night table and banded 
them to me. 

“It’s best to take them now—and anything else of value,” 
she suggested. 

I could not answer- 

It was dark. I heard the elevator doors closing. The night 
nurses were laughing hysterically. The eight o’clock visitors 
were trooping by- 

I sat there quietly in the dark. 

Suddenly I heard her voice. 

“Take me home, Robert, take me home.” 

I jumped up and turned on the light and looked at her. Her 
face was just the same. 

“Rhoda,” I said. 

But she went on dreaming- 

I rushed out into the hallway. 

I found the head nurse, a severe scowling creature who was 
a sort of Mexican Medusa. 
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**Que?*^ she demanded, looking up from her charts* 

"She spoke!” 

"Oh, yes, they sometimes do.” And she looked down again. 

I saw she was not going to do anything about it I hurried 
back to the room. 

She lay there as hefore* I looked at her a long time. Her 
face was bland with &e death of aU emotioii. 

"Rhode 1” 

But there was no response. It must have been around two 
in the morning when she spoke again. 

"Take me home, Robert, take me home. Do you hear me, 
Robert?” 

"Yes, Rhoda ” 

"Home—you and I!” 

I tried to find die light to turn it on. But suddenly she flung 
her legs over the side of the bed and rushed past me into the 
hallway. 

I was instantly after her. 

It was unbelievable to see her running in her bare feet to¬ 
ward the elevators—her night gown open down the back, her 
hair streaming as in some ancient Greek myth. But in ten 
paces she fell in a graceful heap on the floor. 

The night nurses were there instantly. They raised her to a 
stretcher and wheeled her hack to the room. 

Very cleverly they rolled her over on the bed and covered 
her with a sheet— and again she was sleeping calmly as she 
had before. 

"Then she’s not as sick as you thought,” I protested, "if 
she could run that far.” 

"Ah, senor,” said the head nurse. "It’s just deadi-Btrength, 
Senor Sullivan. Sometimes they will dash all the way down 
into the street to die.” 

As soon as the nurses were gone, the horror came again 
and mounted steadily. 

"Rhoda ” I said. "Rhoda. Rhoda?” 

But she could not answer. 
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Next morning I awoke wearily* 

“Robert?^ 

1 jumped to my feeL 

While I had slept they had propped her up in bed. They 
had inserted a small tube in her nose to drain o£E the stomach 
I ■ acids and they had fixed an oxygen mask over her mouth. 

Her eyes looked at me terrified. 

*^DarIing, darling, darling!” 1 cried, kneeling at her side* 
I seized her hand* It was cold as ice, 

A nurse was taking her blood pressure now. 

The three doctors came in the room again and surrounded 
the bed. Behind them were many more attendants in white. 

*‘What is it?” asked ihe doctor of the nurse. 

**S€t€TUa arriba cincuentfu^* Seventy over fifty, she said- 

I saw them give her another shot in her flaccid arm. 

Her weary eyes were open now. There was a certain terror 
in them—terror for me. 

“Robert” 

“Oh, darling, darling, darling.” 

“That she breathe deeply,” said one of the doctors in Span* 
ish. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Tell her to breathe more deeply,” 

I saw they were all looking at the little rubber gas tag 
attached to her face. Faint pufls of breath made it inflate it* 
self slowly, then collapse. 

“Breathe, darling.” 

“Robert” 

“Breathe, breathe deeply!” 

But the faint puffs of breath in the little yellow bag became 
less ,, * less , . * frequent 

Another doctor had come in now and stood wafting at the 
head of the bed. 

“That she breathe heavier,” he said in ugly English, 

“DarEng, breathe, breathe, breathe,” I criei 
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Again we waited for the puff to come. 

*‘Darlmg, darlings breathe for me. Rhodal RhodaP 

“Robert” 

“Shout at her,” said someone. 

“Rhoda! Breathe! Oh, my God, breathe!” 

She sighed a long deep sigk 

“Rhoda! Rhoda! Breathe^ Breathe deeply* Do not die, 
Rhoda. Do not die. Please, please, please,” 

We waited and waited now for the faint puff of breath to 
fill the little yellow hag. Waited, waited. But it did not come. 

“She’s gone,” said a doctor, 

I screamed and lunged toward her dead face—screaming, 
screaming. They pulled me away^—^“Rhoda! Rhoda!” And 
suddenly the little yellow gas bag was filling again, 

“Ah,” said someone hopefully. 

“Tell her to breathe more deeply, senor.” 

“Rhoda!” 1 screamed, I was losing consciousness. 
“Breathe, darling, breathe,” 

“Stay alive, stay alive, darling. Oh, darling, darling.” 

There was a huge crowd behind us now. Heads over heads 
watching her die, 

“Rhoda!” 1 screamed. I was losing consciousness, “Breathe 
darling, breathe.” 

Again the little rubber sack was sucked flat of its oxygen. 
And slowly, oh so slowly, Rhoda’s tired feeble chest tried, 
tried to exhale. 

We waited, waited^ waited for die bag to puff out 

“Out, out,” said a doctor. 

“Rhoda!” I screamed. “Breathe out!” 

“Robert ., ” 

But the breath, would not, would not come. Again the ter¬ 
ror of her going paralyzed my heart 

“Rhoda!” 

There was a slight so slight puffing of the litde bag^—and 
then it suddenly coOapsed. 

“Give her more,” said one of the doctors. 
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I heard die intern hammeriiig at the valve of the green 
oxygen tank, but the breath would not come. No, this time it 
wasn't coming. 

“Ahf que Idstima,^ said the crowd. What a pity. 

“Rhoda! Rhoda! Rhoda!” I screamed. “Darling, darling, 
breathe. Please breathe! Breathe! Darling, darling, do not 
die. Breathe. Breathe!” 

We waited. The litde rubber sack was limp. It hung igno- 
miniously from her death>drawn face. Oh, my God, it was not 
coming this time. She had gone, ever so quietly. 

“Rhoda I” 

Slowly, so slowly, the little rubber bag tried feebly to puff 
Itself out again. 

And then I fainted. 


10 

rr WAS morning. I must have slept for hours. They had proba* 
bly given me something. 

A bright light pierced my brain. Some one had poked a 
hand with a diamond ring in my face. 

“Did I show it to you?” 

Miss Lopez. I looked at her strangely. Where was I? In 
bed. Suddenly I realized—Rhoda I 
Dead- 

I turned my head to the walk 

Miss Lopez in starch-smeliing white took my shoulder 
and turned me back to her large glowing eyes. 

^Hombrer 

I could not bear her heanty, her happiness* 

“Don’t,” I said. 

“Don't what?” 

“Smile. Don’t, don’t smile*” 
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**Ha Ka,” she laughed. Why the heD did Mexicans always 
laugh when something terrihle happened? 

She went around the austere hospital room, ddying up. She 
drew the shades against the bright city sun, dusted the chairs, 
the shabby mirror over the dresser, not neglecting to tuck her 
rich black hair under her nurse’s white cap and show herself 
how lovely was her diamond* 

*‘You must get up, senorp” 

«Oh, GoA’’ 

She came over to the bed and showed me her ring again. 
“You have much bigger ones in the United States, haven’t 
you?” 

“Look. Could you not—not—not* Go out, please, and let 
me—” 

“Hombre! Didn’t you know?” 

“Know what?” 

“She did not die.” 

“What!” 

“She came back—^very, very slowly, but she came back. It 
was you who made a fool of yourself,” 

“She’s not dead?” I said, sitting op in bed. 

*^Caramba! With oxygen how could she die? Now she’s 
asking for you.” 

“Oh, my God in heaven! Can I see her?” 

“Aren’t you going to pray?” 

“I would like to but I don’t know how.” 

“Just kneel, hombre—at your bed, here. It’s very natural. 
All the husbands do it when their mves do not die. Come 
on,” she said, throwing the covers back. “You do not have 
to worry about me.” 

“No, No,” 1 said, retracting. 

“Ah, ho/nhre,” she said, annoyed. 

“I do not believe in^—a God.” 

“Ha ha,” she giggled “Come on, hombre —you know you 
want to pray.” 

“I am thankfuL But I do not want to pray.” 
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^^Bueno, I will go down to the chapel and pray for you in 
that case,” 

‘Thank you. Thank you. Thank you.” 

She gave me her left hand to examine again, 

“Do you think it sparklea as much as it did yesterday?” 

“Listen,” I said, holding her hand tightly, “She is alive 
then?” 

“Of course, of course, hombre. I just gave her breakfast 
Three tablespoons of leche. She even smiled. Shall I pray for 
both of you—^since you are sinners and do not know how?” 

“For both of iis ” 

“But in Spanish?” 

“Forever and forever in Spanish.” 

I went to her room then and stood at her hed quietly. 

Her large eyes looked at me thoughtfully. Her lips were no 
longer blue and there was expression again in her cheeks. 

Was that a smile in her eyes? How much did she remem¬ 
ber? 

I stood tbere a long time gazing at her. I took her hand. It 
was the hand of someone who had been drawn back from the 
grave. I wove my fingers between her limp ones, I stood and 
stood until at last there were team in both our eyes. 

The next afternoon I went into die room and found Rhoda 
Bitting up— and eating! 

“I’m simply starved,” she said. 

She was taking large spoonsful of some awful Mexican 
porridge. 

“That’s natural” 

I realized then I bad made a slip. Hie deadi-expmienoe bad 
not been hers but only mine. Thank God. 

“Well I mean—” 

“You aren’t stammering again, are you, darling? Wasn’t 
die affair in Acapulco successful?” 

No, she didn’t remember the whole ordeal of the past few 
days. 
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“How can you figure those things?” I evaded. 

“Oh, you!” she laughed. Her whole face laughed. 

She finished eating her supper and handed me the bowl 
grandly. “I think they’ve got me on some kind of dieL I do 
hope we get out of here soon.” 

“WewiU.” 

“You look so strange— have you always been that skinny? 
And what kind of clothes have you taken to suddenly?” 

“Oh—clothes.” 

“And another thing—^my glasses. I’ve looked all over for 
them.” 

“Oti^ they’re around somewhere. You don’t feel like read¬ 
ing, anyhow.” 

“But 1 do!” she said in her rich low voice. “Not to read is 


death.” 

No, she had no memory of it at all. 

“Will you please find my glasses, darling?” 

I hunted for them in the night table beside her bed and at 
last “found” them in the back of the drawer. 

“I don’t see how they possibly could have been there.” 

“Ob, you just don’t know how to look,” I teased. 

“Aren’t you nice? You haven’t teased me for years.” I left 
in a few minutes and met Dr. Alvarez in the hallway. 

“What is your verdict?” 

“Let us wait a little longer before we let down our guard. 
“How much longer?” 

“Haven’t you all the time in the world now?” 

“Yes,” I agreed. 

“I thought so,” he said going off indifferently. I went back 

to her room. , 

An intern was loading the green oxygen tanks on a truck 

and wheeling them out 

“What in God’s name did diey have those damn things in 

my room for!” she cried. _ . • 

“Oh, just had no other place to put them- This is Mexico, 
you know.” 
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WeU, I’m going to complain.” 

I handed her the yeflow roses I had bought for her in the 
flower market 

“Oh, aren’t they lovely? Rose of Castile! Why are you so 
damn sentimental suddenly?” 

She looked at me strangely. I prayed the moment would 
pass. 

“Huh—?” I said. 

“It’s not your role, you know, being tender. I married you 

for your savagery,” 

“Well, thanks.” 

“ moment, then raised her arms to me. 
Robert, Robert” We kissed and cried a long time. 
Someone nudged us—and there was the soft young han d 
again with the sparkUng diamond. 

“Uok,” said Miss Upez to Rhoda. “I’ve been waiting a 
week to show you. Ain’t it spiffy, the way it sparkles? I 
wanted to show yon the first night I got it But you were so 
busy dying that week—” 

I looked at her angrily. Rhoda’s eyes dashed back and 
forth from the girl to me. la it true, is it true? they asked. 

1 looked away, 

“Oh, Robert, Robert, Robert” 

Two weeks passed and she was another person. 

Her eyra b^me very bright and she read everything she 
could lay her hands on. New York papers, the art journals, 
news of the exhibits. * ^ 

Hopper has his picture on the cover of Time I" she cried, 
e sat upright and turned the pages excitedly, showing 
me the pictures of Hopper’s work. ® 

“Oh, Robe^ he fr so wonderful. Oh, I can’t wait to get 
back to New York. Do you think they’d let me get up soon?” 

“But I’ve got to get up! I want to get out of here. Darling, 
why don t you go to Dr. Alvarez and tell him I’m completely, 
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utterly, and finally well—and can you and I go back to 
America—and commence aM over again?” 
aak him,” 

Dr. Alvarez listened to me very patiently* He said, yea, be 
was very pleased with her progressj that she had her strength 
back, that her blood pressure and pulse were almost normal 
—that these attacks were perhaps not anomia at alL 
“Then you do not understand the whole case?” 

“Yes, I understand it,” he said, quietly. 

“But she was dying.” 

“Yes, she was dying.” 

“But of nothing in particular?” 

“Oh, yes, senor. She was dying of something very particu¬ 
lar*” 

“What?^ 

“A broken heart” 

I looked at him in utter fear* 

“That sounds so old-fashioned.” 

“So does death,” 

“But is it possible to die of a broken heart?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“She can go then?” 

“Any time you wish,” 

“There’s no danger?” 

“Senor SulKvan—your affair In Acapulco—^was it worth 
it?” 

Then he knew! I was angry, 

“I give myself to life whenever T fee! it, wherever I see it” 
“Ah, yea, the artist Yes, I agree with you. But perhaps you 
do not always recognize life, Senor Sullivan, right under your 
own nose*” 

I thought hard for a moment 
“Perhaps you are right,” I said, 

“Who knows?” He shook my hand. “Goodbye, Senor Sul- 
hvan,” 
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“Goodbye, Dr, Alv^ez. And thank you everlastingly.” I 
went back to her room. 

“I can go!” She saw it in my face. 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, darling!” She started to cry. But half an hour later 
she was laughing and talking away, 

“Then well just buy the tickets and go,” 

“WeU, there are a few things I have to—” 

“That girl?” 

I looked at her, frightened* 

“You know,” she said, “I really don’t know her* Was she 
nice?” 

“I can’t answer diat, Rhoda,” 

“Of course you can. You loved her.” 

I remained silent 

“Do you want to see her again?” 

“I don’t even know where she is. She just went off with 
someone else.” 

“Oh, dear.” 

We were quiet for a long lime. I was worried that it would 
upset her. But there was a final peace between us. 

“WeU, go on then—^buy the tickets. And let’s get out of this 
country fast I want to go to New York while you still love 
me.” 

I kissed her and left the hospital. I went downtown and sat 
on a bench in Alameda. 

How was I going to get out of Mexico without any money? 

I would have to go to the American Embassy and ask to 
be repatriated. 

I did not know if the Embassy would repatriate me. I knew 
that Dimitri had been repatriated from practically every 
country in Europe, Of course, Dimitri was a very authentic- 
looking bum when he was broke. He created sympathy like a 
dog with a bandaged tail. It was a very great talent of his. 
But I was not exactly the down-and-out type. 

Nevertheless, I went to the American Embassy, 
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The receptionist at the switchboard was a dashing young 
man with a crew cut straight out of Yale, He listened patient¬ 
ly to all my woes. 

“Oh, so you Ye the character from Acapulco we had all that 
trouble vnih. How did you make out?'^ 

“Does that offer still hold—to repatriate me?” 

I saw his eyes narrow. He didn*t Like the whole idea^ 

“YouYe sure thereY no other way?” 

“I don’t know of any other way or 1 wouldn’t be here. My 
funds are exhausted.” 

“Okay,” he said, reaching for a printed form. “Name?” 

“Robert Sullivan.” 

“Occupation—artist” 

“How did you know?” 

“Because we never have to repatriate anybody else but 
artists.” 

He gave me a form to sign. 

‘Then there’s my wife, too.” 

“Let her come down.” 

“She canY~sheY sick,” 

“Okay.” And he made out a form for Rhoda* 

“There’s the hospital bill, too.” 

“Say, listen!” He looked me up and down. Carlos’ shoes 
and white cotton trousers didn’t help any. 

“I got a real suit down at the Monte Piedad. I just use 
these the days I beg.” 

He laughed. 

“Okay, rU tell you what Vm going to do. I’m going to stick 
my neck out and ask the old man to repatriate you—and pay 
your wife’s hospital bill.” 

“Well, thanks,” 

“To he! with you ” smiUng his big smile. “Wait here. I’ll 
get the old man’s okay.” 

I wailed. 

He came back cheerfully. 

“Okay, brother, youYe in.” 
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*TleaDy?^^ 

**Yea, come back tomorrow and well have your check 
ready/’ I went to the Embassy early the next day. 

“Here you are,” said the young receptionistp And he 
handed me a United States Treasury check. 

“Whew!” when I saw the amount Twelve hundred fifty 
dollars. 

“Why the hell didn’t you say you were somebody? We 
looked you up. You’re VIP. It was just that gypsy get-up that 
fooled me. You think that will be enough to get you to New 
York?” 

“Oh, yes. Thank you very much for all your trouble. Good- 
bye.” 

“Goodbye, fella. Better luck next dme in Mexico.” I went 
down to the ticket office of the Mexican Airways on the Re* 
forma. 

“Pd like two first class seats on tonight’s plane for New 
York.” 

“Si, senor,” said the clerk getting them out “O.W.?” 

“What’s O.W.?” 

One way. That’s Super Constellation. Seven hours forty- 
five minutes to New York. Why not take the R.T-?” 

“What’s the R.T.?” 

“Round trip. Yes?” 

“No,” getting out my wallet 

Okay. O.W. You don’t like Mexico.” He stamped the 
tickets. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“You’re leaving widioul coming back, senor.” 

“Who knows? What time does that plane leave?” 

“At six, senor,” showing all his beautiful white teeth for 
my inspection. 

“Thank you.” 

I then went back to the hospital and paid the bill. 

“You’re leaving, then?” The cashier was incredulous. We 
had become a part of the family life of the hospital 
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**At last.” I gaTe her nine one^hiindred-dollar bills. 

That left me only four hundred ninety-five pesos to get out 
of Mexico, I went upstairs, 

Rhoda was all packed. 

She was walking about die room tucking tfie lost things 
in her gray bags. She wore the cameFs hair wool suit with the 
large amber buttons she had bought in Paris two years be¬ 
fore. She was very tall, I realized^ and very chic, I was 
thrilled at the sight of her, 

I showed her the tickets, 

"Oh, darling,” she said, throwing her arms around me and 
kissing me, 

I separated myself from her tired body. 

‘TVe got to go and pick up my things—and say goodbye 
to Dimitri if he’s still there,” 

"What time will you be back?” 

“Oh, don’t worry. Can’t you read or something?” 

“I was hoping, dear, that you’d take me with you. I’d like 
to see the city for the last time,” 

“No, I’ll be hack soon,” I said, going out and leaviiig her 
standing there forlorn. 1 took an empty green bus and went 
down Insurgentes to La Times Square Hotel. 

It was just the same. The blue and orange parrots were still 
moulting, still Jabhering in the courtyard. The banana tree 
had at last put out three vermiform bananas. There was a car 
from Brooklyn, U.S.A, under the shed. Dimitri’s 1937 station 
wagon with the green oilclotii top—and four flats. I bounded 
up the stairs to our rooms, 

“Jesus Christ!” said Dimitri when he saw me. 

He was lying with his nice bare feet on the bed, reading 
a Mexican comic hook. 

The place was very clean. I could not recognize it Every¬ 
thing was where it should be. The rugs were on the floor and 
the pots and pans were hanging in their proper places over 
the bathtub. 

Dimitri himself was washed absolutely clean, die way they 
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do a corpse before buriaL Even his bald spot was clean. 
His eight toes m their new red huaraches wriggled with 
eleanliness. 

He was smiling just like an ordinary persoiL 

“Well, how are you?” I asked, 

“I am very downhearted* Vm too happy. I cannot paint” 

“Are yon sure?” 

“Fm sure. 1 cannot get rid of this happiness feeling.” 

“Have you tried painting?” 

“Hell, yes! Nothing unknown comes to me any more. Just 
what I knew before. Fm through*” 

“What do you think is the matter?” 

“I have run out of spontaneous mutability, is all.” 

In case his terminology confuses you, that would be as 
great a tragedy as a baker running out of yeast 

I saw be was in a very bad way. He just sat there and 
smiled. 

“Juanita?” I suggested. 

“Yes! She’s the one. Ifs her doing. I hate being happy. I 
am not alive any more.” 

“Sure.” 

“Damn love ! I am nothing now that my life is all fixed up. 
Nothing, nothing, nothing. There is no splendor to my 
thoughts.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“And where is the music being played?” 

“What music.” 

“The great music.” 

I knew life was heU without diat great music being played 
upstairs. 

“Nothing sparkles up here,” tapping his sunken skull. “I 
don’t even think of death any more, Fm happy, happy, 
happy.” 

Juanita appeared in the doorway of the bedroom. She was 
a very contented female, standing there in her bare feet and 
wisp of dress. 
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She put her hands lovingly on his shoulders and I saw 
there was a powerful^ passionate life between them* 

He turned his big happy face away shyly, I saw it was hell 
between them. She wanted everything to go all right—and he 
wanted everything to go all wrong bo he could paint* 

“She’s put on a little since you saw her, no?” 

Yes, she was plunaper. 

“Go on, take off your clothes and show him how fat and 
luxuriant you look.” 

“Don’t get fresh!” she said, socking him, 

“Go on, he’s an ardst. It’s all right Undress*” 

“No, Ao/n6re,” she hesitated. 

“Go on! I say!” raising his arm to her. And I saw he was 
still the boss. 

She quickly peeled off her dress and stood there nude— 
something monumental, solid, her strong fiesh savage, yet vul¬ 
nerable to his love. 

“She’s very frondosa^ no?” he boosted* “Wbat did I teU 
you?” 

“Idiot!” she jeered. 

She let us look at her a moment longer—^but only as artists, 
you understand. Then she stooped and picked up her dress 
and put it on again* She shook out her massive hair from her 
proud shoulders—her eyes black and quick like an animal’s. 
“We are going,” she said, not even looking at hiat 
“Holy cow!” cried Dimitri. “Where now?” 

“To my village,” she laughed huskily, 

“Oh, Lord,” said Dimitri. “I give up ” 

“We wiO eat,” she explained to me. “He will be a rich man 
with his forty-eight dollars a month. We will be happy—eh, 
Dimitri?” She set her eye tooth lovingly in his ear. 

“Lay off, win you? My God, I am bitten all over by this 
little tarantula.” 

“Sure,” said Juanita, 

So that was how Dimitri ended. It was terrible to see so 
much greatness going the way of all flesh* 
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I started to gather op my things. 

‘*Are you going to New York with that girl?” asked 
Dimitri. 

“No. To heU with her ” 

“This is where we came in,” said Dimitri, remembering. 

“Sure. Do you know where my typewriter is?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Where?” 

“Well, where is your radio? Where is your raincoat? 
Where is your wrist watch?” 

“Ye Gods!” The National Pawn Shop. 

I got the rest of my things together and went to the door. 

“Well, Fm going down to the Monte Fiedad and gel my 
stuff out of hock” 

“Sure, She might be there.” 

“You bastard. That’s all over.” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes. So long. I’ll be in New York this time tomorrow. I’ll 
drop you a line, Adios.” 

“Adios, you bastard,” said Dimitri, getting up and throw¬ 
ing his arms around me. 

As I went by the off'ice Senor Laredo came out to say good¬ 


bye. 


“Adios, Senor Sullivan. And Senor Sullivan?” 
“Yes?” 


“Should you by any chance hear of a hotel in New York 
that needs managing —” 


Just then the telephone rang, 

Danielle! 

I rushed into die office. 

“Danielle?” I cried into the receiver. 

“Senor?” said a very beautiful woman’s voice. 

“I’m here,’^ I said, in the correct manner. “Is this 
Danielle?” 

“You are the Senor Sullivaii?” 
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“Si, 8€norita. You are phoning for Danielle?” 

“Is not Danielle. Is the 
“Oh?” 

“I have sold you the picture,” 

“What picture?” 

“The one you left on the floor the curtain behind.” 

Damn Dimitri! He had more fool tricks to become famous. 
He’d hidden one picture behind the curtain that day she had 
turned him down. 

“Oh, yes. Well, look, tibiat picture wasn*t mine—” She knew 
damn well it wasn’t mine. 

“Is sold.” 

“Well, that’s fine, that’s fine.” 

“A man said; What’s that? Is nothing, I said. You don’t 
want, aenor. But he says yes, yes, he want. So what could 
I? I seO ” 

“Naturally” 

“And the price, senor—one hundred seventy-five. No?” 

‘“That’s right—pesos.” 

“Oh, no—dollars. But was very too cheap. I double,” 

“Ye Gods!” 

“Four thousand three hundred seventy-five j>esos, senor* 
You will be a very nice man to me for that much money, 
yes?” 

“Look, it isn’t my ^—^ 

“Oh, y^ it is. And you will come and get the money in 
your own person?” 

“Well—” I looked at the wrist watoh not on my wrist; one 
more thing to do before plane time. 

“That’s good. And bring more pictures, senor. We will hide 
them behind the curtain. Yes?” 

“Sure—^that’s die way to sell them,” 

I hung up and gulped. How break the news to Dimitri with* 
out making him unhappy. Back to art-—what a hell of a life. 

I went upstairs wearily, 1 had to wait. They were in the 
bedroom again. 
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Finally they both came out, Dimitri very sheepishly. The 
hair over his bald spot was very tousled* 

“Brace yourself,” I said* 

“Now what?” 

“You sold that picture you hid behind the velvet curtain 
at the art gallery/* 

Jesus Christ! One hundred seventy-five pesos!” 

“Dollars,” 1 said* “Times two* You have four thousand 
three hundred seventy-five pesos coming/* 

“Holy cow! That’s a year’s drinking in Mexico. No, No* I 
cannot have security that far ahead* It would ruin my inspira¬ 
tion.” 

“Well,” I said, *‘ahe wants to hide all your pictures behind 
the curtains—that’s where they sell best, she says. People like 
to discover you themselves. You will make ten, fifteen thous¬ 
and pesos all of a sudden,** 

“Oh no, no, no! I do not want to sell my paintings. Why 
should I paint so some rich man can take a short cut to 
beauty and sorrow? If he wants to feel lonely let him paint 
himself, not buy my loneliness to sentimentalize over.” 

“Sure,” I said. “Well, I will go down and collect the money 
for you. I wil not let on that you painted the picture. We will 
put one over on her. That way you will remain unknown— 
and happy/* 

“Jesus Christ,” said Dimitri. “That I should sell a picture.” 
I went down to the galena and collected his money from the 
senorita with the white lock of hair. She was overjoyed to see 
me. Would I come in the back room? I said not today. I 
promised I would send her one picture a week. 

“You will bring it—in person?” 

“Sometimes I will be working too hard, senorita. I wiU 
send my maid with the picture. I will put Ae price on the 
back. Give my maid the money/’ I went back and gave 
Dimitri the money. He had to lie down on the bed and catch 
bis breath, 

“Send her just one picture a week by Juanita.” 
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will go orazy if I caimot send her more than one picturd 
a week,” 

“Just one a week, Dimibi. Or you will crab your game* 
And sock her. Your price is diree hundred dollars a picture 
now,” 

^‘Poor little beaudful woman. I ought not to charge her 
anything, she has been so good to me.” 

**That’s all right You will make a lot of money if you do 
as I say. You can go to Paris and meet Charlie Chaplin—in 
person*” 

I shook hands with him and said goodbye for the last time 
but 1 don’t think be knew it 

He lay on the bad dreaming and letting the money flutter 
through his fingers the way they do in the movies* 

“Jesus Christ! That I should sell a picture! I am going to 
paint all the mysteries of life now—the lost ones in particular* 
I am going to paint the strangeness of being a man* I am go¬ 
ing to paint spirit and matter fighting throughout eternity^— 
and bring it right down to date. I am going to paint every- 
fliing—everything I ” 


11 

I TOOK a bus downtown and went to the National Pawn Shop 
and stood in line with my tickets, waiting to redeem my wrist 
watch, my typewriter, my suit, the radio, my raincoat, etc., 
etc. 

When the heavy-Hdded clerk added up the charges it came 
to six hundred ten pesos* I had only four hundred ninety left 

What did I need most? 

I took the suit and the wrist watch. The hell with the rest 
I found a dark comer in the big gray building and took off 
the white trousers Carlos had given me and put on my own 
suit 
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It wai a very swanky suit—and I felt lousy in it. Wearing 
it meant goodbye to Mexico, 

I went outside and stood under the colonnades and looked 
at the Zocalo for the last time, 1 turned back now to the 
murky center of town. 

It was three o*cIocL 

I hurried over to the post office and stood in line. 

Finally they gave me a card, 

Darling Darling Darling. Meet me at the Bellas 
Artes at 2 this afternoon. 

I turned it over. It had been mailed a week ago! 

I knew I had missed her. She would not wait She would 
not wait for anyone. Too proud. It was part of her act—her 
impetuousneas. If it had been one day—two days—she mighl 
have waited, but you could not try her love for a week. 

As in a dream I went over to the Bellas Artes and bought 
my orange ticket 

I went up the black marble stairs to the balcony. 

The eight green plush opera seats before the Diego Rivera 
were empty. I went over and sat down and looked at the 
enormous mural. 

I took a deep breadi. It was diree-thirty. 1 could not bear 
to go. Danielles Danielle. 

And then she slipped into the seat beside me. 

*T thought you*d never come,” she said. 

I could not look at her, although I knew she was in that 
same black dress, the same gold belt, the same straw hat I had 
first seen her in months ago. 

She sat there gracefully now, comfortably at one with me. 
But I could not answer. 

1 dared turn and look at her smooth white face, the perfect 
red mouth, the delicate nose. And her Old Testament sadness. 

*T"m going away,” I said. 

I felt her fingers dig into my hand. We endured the agony 
of the moment together. At last I felt her hand relax slowly. 
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I did not dare look at her—because I loiew she had given up, 
**I swear to God I couIdn^t help it. Bob, I loved yon desper¬ 
ately through it alL Even when 1 was most treacheroud, I was 
most in love with you,'* 

know it,” I confessed under my breath, 

“Why did we try to destroy each other, when we loved so 
utterly?” 

“I never wanted to destroy you,” I said, 

“But I did, I hated you because you— 

“Why?” 

“Because you had a finer role for me—than I could bear,” 
“Why not?” 

“I don't want responsibility, I have to change and change 
—^Ufe and places and men^—or I will kill myself,” 

“Couldn't you have made love to me without deceiving 
me?” 

“It's my way ” 

“I can't bear treachery.” 

“Tell me what yon want me to do now. Anything, anything, 
I love you so much,” 

“You will have to go your own way,” 

I saw her slump in her chair. But she made no sound. 

At last 1 saw her get hold of herself, open her bag, get out 
a handkerchief and dab her eyes, 

“All right,” she said at last “I had it coming.” 

“No, Neither of us did,” 

I looked at my watch. Four o'clock. 

“I ought to be going,” 

“Oh, God!” She held my arm with her soft fierce fingers. 
I looked at her and she could not bear il. She started to cry. 
“Sorry,” she said. 

We sat there a moment not knowing what to do. 

Finally she turned again to me, 

“Will you tell me again Fm beautiful?” 

“You are the most lovely thing in existence.” 

“And did I satisfy you—ever? I mean, just once did I give 
you any peace?” 
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“Nevef ” I laiigheA 

*‘0h, darling, darling. I couldn’t help it I couldn’t help it*’ 

**I know you couldn’t help it I don’t know why or what it 
was. You build and desixoy men’s souls in the same breatlu 
I don’t know why—but you do.” 

The elevator door opened to tihe left of Rivera’s painting. 
The elevator man looked out and saw we were still sitting 
there quietly. He closed the door and went down again. 

She leaned her head on my shoulders and wept “Oh* Bob,” 
she moaned, “forgive me, forgive me, forgive me.” 

“It’s over, DanieOe.” 

“But you still want me?” 

“Yes. It’s over—hut I’ll desire you forever.” 

“I’m glad,” she said. At least her vanity was satisfied, even 
though her hopes had died 

“Danielle?” I said. 

“Yes?” turning to me joyfully, 

“Could you tell me now—could you let slip a single clue 
to your agony, your perversity, your eternal urge to death?” 

She searched in her purse and found a little leather folder. 
She opened it and showed me a snapshot of a very handsome 
middle-aged man, 

“Who is he?” 

“My father.” 

“^Tiere is he now?” 

“He is no longer. He was put to death in the gas chambers 
of Dachau,” 

And before I could rouse myself from the reverherating 
horror her life must have been, Danielle was gone. 

Miss Lopez, her lovely back arched, her Me carat diamond 
sparkling, her beautiful eye blackened, pushed the wheel 
chair into the room. 

*^Oh, no,” cried Rhode. “I can walk to the elevator,” 

“It’s better,” laughed Miss Lopez. “You do not want to 
faint with joy at leaving Mexico. Besides, it’s orders.” 

“I see,” said Rhoda, tugging at her white gloves. “Never* 
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dieless, it’s ignominlotis being wheeled about And further¬ 
more, who would ever faint with joy at leaving Mexico?’’ 

‘‘Ha ha,” laughed Miss Lopez, “Sometmies you people get 
off the plane, catch that sickness you tourists always get— 
and go off the same day cursing Meidco. Yea?” 

“No,” said Rhoda, 

She rose obediently now and sat in die battered old wheel 
chair. She let Miss Lopez place her slim ankles on the foot 
rests, 

“Where did you get the beautiful black eye?” I kidded 
Miss Lopez, 

“This?” she said, touching it tenderly, “Oh, I get lota of 
them.” 

“Lots?” 

“Oh, yes. A man he knocked me out I am giving die ana^ 
thetic, Ha ha. All those very much men take a couple of litioa 
of whiskey before coming to an operation. They don’t want to 
go under. We fight on the table—theae very much men with 
me—and zls!—I get it in the eye, yea?” 

“Yes, Very beautiful,” I decided, 

Rhoda sat very quietly in the wheel chair now. She looked 
at me significantly. I knew she wanted to cry, but would hold 
off until we were alone, 

“Well, we are going,” said Miss Lopez, turning the clumsy 
chair around toward the door, “Ah, senora. It is too sad. You 
are never coming back,” 

“Oh, yes—someday,” promised Rhoda, 

Miss Lopez wheeled her out into the hallway and down to 
the elevator. 

There was a litde crowd of nurses and student nurses there 
to see her off. They all shook hands with her and acted very 
gentle toward her—as though she were a living miracle who 
had mastered death, 

“Adios, seuora, adios,” they all cried. 

‘‘That you travel well. That your health return,” 

“Thank you. Thank you,” said Rhoda, “It was wonderful 
being here. I shall always remember you—all of you,” 
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Miss Garcia, the head nurse, came and scrutinized Rhoda 
to see that all was welL She held the aluminum clip board of 
Rhoda'g case. It was enormous—several hundred pages. She 
looked again at Rhoda's calm face. 

“You may go dien, Senora Sullivan.” 

‘*Thank you. You have been very kind.” 

“You were a very good patient You gave us very Utile 
trouble—except that one week.” 

“I have you to thanL” 

The elevator door was open. Isabel was there, surprised to 
6^ Rhoda in a wheel chair—and me* 

**Vam&s” she said to Miaa Lopez. 

Miss Lopez pushed the chair into the elevator with her 
usual vigor—^her black eye gleaming, her diamond still spai^ 
kling. 

“Goodbye, goodbye, senora,” called all the girls. “Good¬ 
bye. Goodbye!” 

“Goodbye,” said Rboda in her normal voice, although I 
knew her throat ached with tears. 

Isabel closed the door and leaned back and let the car 
shoot down. Only once did she look at me—and then away. 
Her eyes were full of tears. 

Miss Lopez wheeled us out to tbe street where a taxi awaited 
us. 

Rhoda stood up—and her face was transformed in the sun¬ 
shine. 

She looked at me anxiously. 

“I’m not, Tm not going to cry.” 

She looked around her a moment longer. 

“Oh, God, how I love Mexico. Don’t you?” 

“Yea.” 

“And is this the right ending, darling—for you?” 

“Yes, yes,” as I helped her into die taxi. 

And then Miss Lopez was waving to us from the curb, and 
we were starting off toward the airport Rhoda was crying 
quietly—^but I was looking straight ahead. 

THE END 
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she fiddled while men burned— 
until the fiames consumed her! 

DANIELLE’S 

wild beauty drew men as a candle draws moths. 

And while her insatiable desire, like the can¬ 
dle’s fire, seared and destroyed the flesh — it 
also gave ecstasy.... 

So when Sullivan met Danielle, he knew that 
no other woman, not even his own wife, could 
still the mad pounding in his blood. 

He had to follow Danielle, no matter what 
the cost. 


He had to have lier, even if she fled to another 
man’s arms with Sullivan’s kiss still hot on 
her lips. 

He had to hold her, if only for one night—even 
though the price was a broken marriage and a 
shattered life! 


y'-ou will never forget this strange 
and terrible love affair, this woman 
who bestowed unutterable bliss — 
then plunged her men into hell’s 
own abyss. 









